





REPORT ON THE SEVENTH SESSION 


L. S. KupCHEDKAR 


(Hon. Public Relations Officer, ICSW) 


Proceedings of the First Day 
(Sunday 26th December 1954) 


In the midst of a distinguished gathering 
of over 500 delegates and observers from 
different parts of India, Pakistan and Burma, 
Shri K. M. Munshi, Governor of Uttar 
Pradesh, inaugurated the Seventh Session of 
the Indian Conference of Social Work in the 
Malviya Hall of the Lucknow University on 
Sunday, the 26th December 1954, in the 
afternoon. 


Before the inaugural address, Shri C. B. 
Gupta, -Minister for Health, Government of 
Uttar Pradesh and President of the U.P. 
State Branch of the Indian Conference of 
Social Work welcomed the gathering. There- 
upon, Dr. Radhakamal Mukerjee, Chairman 
of the Reception Committee, addressed the 
social workers on the different aspects of 
social work. Dr. Mukerjee discussed the 
definition and ideal of social work and its 
priorities and dwelt upon the difference 
between social work in India and the West. 
He also stressed the need of social group 
work in different fields and emphasized the 
group as a lever of social uplift in India. 


In his presidential address, Dr. Jivraj N. 
Mehta, Minister for Finance, Government 
of Bombay, surveyed the current trends in 
social welfare and stressed the need for 
establishing a Ministry of Social Welfare at 
the centre. Dr. Mehta made a plea for the 
coordination of Social work and dwelt on 
the importance of social research. Discussing 
the programme of the Seventh Session of the 
Conference, the President referred to the 
financial aspect of voluntary welfare work 
and also reviewed social welfare administra- 





tion and correctional administration. He 
pointed out that the programme of the 
session was a new experiment to give 
maximum opportunities to delegates for 
exchange of views. 


A new feature of the Session was an expert 
Panel for discussion on medical social work 
and three sub-committees on different fields 
of social welfare. 


Concluding his address, Dr. Mehta stressed 
the gigantic task of national welfare ahead 
and urged the gathering to dedicate them- 
selves in a spirit of humility. 


Shrimati Gulestan R. B. Billimoria, Hono- 
rary General Secretary of the Conference, 
reviewed the activities during the year and 
read messages of good wishes and greetings 
received from Mr. George Haynes and Mr. 
Joe R. Hoffer, President and Secretary- 
General of the International Conference of 
Social Work, London and New York, respec- 
tively. The proceedings of the inaugural 
session concluded with the presentation of 
plaques on behalf of the International Con- 
ference of Social Work and a vote of thanks 
by Acharya Jugal Kishore, Vice-Chancellor 
of Lucknow University. 

There was a reception in the evening to 
the delegates by Shri C. B. Gupta, Minister 
for Health, Government of Uttar Pradesh. 


Proceedings of the Second Day 
(Monday 27th December 1954) 

On the second day of the session, the 
Sectional Chairmen addressed the Conference 
on the subjects of their respective Sections. 
Dr. Jivraj N. Mehta, President of the Con- 
ference, was in the Chair. 
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After the Sectional Chairmen’s addresses, 
the itself 
Sections—(a 
Work, (b) Correctional Administration and 

c) Problems of Social Welfare Administra- 
Plan. 


Conference divided into 


Financing Voluntary Welfare 


tion and the Second Five Year 


A new feature of the Seventh Session was 
the deliberations in one Expert Panel, 3 
Sub-Committees 
Two Sub-Committees held their first meet- 


and 4 Workshop Groups. 


ings after the Sectional Chairmen’s addresses 
when the respective Chairmen presided and 
the (1) 
Minimum Standards for Child Care Insti- 
India and (2) Family Planning 
and Social Welfare. The Sub-committee on 
Place of Social Social Work 
Education postponed its session to 29th 
1954. 


Sub-Committees deliberated on 


tutions in 
Sciences in 


December 


In the afternoon, the three Sections met 
under the presidentship of their respective 
Chairmen, when papers were presented on 
some of the aspects of Financing Voluntary 
Social Welfare Work, Correctional Adminis- 
Problems of Social Welfare 
Administration. The Panel on Medical Wel- 
fare Work held its first meeting under the 
Chairmanship of Dr. K. S. Vishwanathan 
(Calcutta). 


tration and 


The proceedings of the day concluded with 
a reception to the delegates and observers of 
the Session at the Raj Bhawan. 


Proceedings of the Third Day 
(Tuesday 28th December 1954) 


The three Sections and the Panel on 
Medical Social Work resumed their delibera- 
tions on the third day of the Session. The 
Sections and the Panels held two meetings 
during the day and drafted their reports for 
the Plenary Session. 


A variety entertainment programme was 
organised for the delegates and observers in 


three > 
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the evening in the Malviya Hall of the 
University, which concluded the proceedings 
of the Day. 


Proceedings of the Fourth Day 
(Wednesday 29th December 1954) 
On Wednesday, 29th December 1954, the 
three Special Sub-Committees on (1) Place 
of Social Sciences in Social Work Education, 
(2) Standards for Child Care 
Institutions in India, and (3) Family Plan- 


Minimum 


ning and Social Welfare concluded their 
deliberations and drafted reports for the 
Plenary Session. Among other items for the 
day were institutional visits and a meeting 
in the evening when some members of the 
Indian the International 
Conference of Social Work held in Toronto, 
Canada, in July 1954 addressed the delegates 
on the work of the Toronto Session. 


Proceedings of the Final Day 
(Thursday 30th December 1954) 


On the fifth and final day of the Session, 
an Annual General Meeting of the Confe- 
ence was held in the morning at 9-30, under 
he Presidentship of Dr. Jivraj N. Mehta. 


Mrs. Hansa Mehta, Vice-Chancellor, 
M.S. University of Baroda, was unanimously 
lected President of the Conference for the 
year 1955. The meeting also elected 
he following as Vice-Presidents for the 
year 1955: 


1. Mrs. Hannah Sen (New Delhi) 

2. Mrs. Mary Clubwala Jadhav 
(Madras) 

3. Shri C. B. Gupta (Lucknow) 


Delegation to 


Sixteen persons were elected to the Central 
Executive Committee for the term 1955-57 
representing different States Branches of the 
Conference. 


The Annual General Meeting adopted the 
Annual Report of the Honorary General 
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Secretary for the year 1954, and the audited 
statement of accounts for the year 1953-54. 
Among other items on the agenda were the 
appointment of Honorary Auditors and 
amendments to the constitution of the Con- 
ference. It was also resolved to observe Social 
Welfare Day in 1955 on Sunday the 20th 
February 1955 all over the country. 


Before the close of the meeting, Dr. Jivraj 
N. Mehta welcomed Acharya Jugal Kishore, 
the new Minister for Social Welfare in the 
new U.P. Cabinet, and expressed his great 
satisfaction at the formation of this Ministry 
in the U.P. State. In his reply, Acharya Jugal 
Kishore thanked the Conference for its good 
wishes on his new appointment and assured 
the House that he would seek the Indian 
Conference of Social Work for whatever help 
and guidance he might require in the dis- 
charge of his duties as Minister of Social 
Welfare. 


The Plenary Session of the Conference was 
held at 10-30 A.M. when Dr. Jivraj N. Mehta 
presided. The session considered in detail the 
recommendations of the three Sections on 
(I) Financing Voluntary Welfare Work, 
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(11) Correctional Administration and (IIT) 
Problems of Social Welfare Administration 
and the Second Five Year Plan. After the 
presentation of the Sectional reports by the 
respective Chairmen, the Conference adopted 
the Sectional recommendations. 


Dr. K. S. Vishwanathan, Chairman of the 
Panel on “Medical Social Work’, presented 
the Panel Report on its discussions and re- 
commendations. 


Shri. K. G. Saiyidain, Shrimati Krishna 
Hutheesingh and Shrimati Dhanvantri Rama 
Rau, the the three Sub- 
committees on(1)the Place of Social Sciences 
in Social Work Education, (2) Minimum 
Standards for Child Care Institutions in 
India and (3) Family Planning and Social 
Welfare respectively, presented their reports 
on the proceedings of the Sub-Committees. 


Chairmen of 


In the afternoon, Dr. Jivraj N. Mehta 
presided over the Plenary Session and gave 
his farewell address to the gathering. 


Thus, the five-day busy proceedings of the 
Seventh Session of the Indian Conference of 
Social Work came to a close. 

















WELCOME ADDRESS 
Suri C. B. Gupta 


(Minister for Health and Civil Supplies, U.P.) 


Mr. PRESIDENT AND DELEGATES ‘TO 
THIS SESSION, 


I welcome you here on behalf of the U.P. 
Branch of the Indian Conference of Social 
Work. It is our proud privilege to have in 
our midst to-day reputed social workers from 
all over the country. We are thankful to Sri 
Rajyapal, who has kindly taken the trouble 
to inaugurate this Session 

There has lately been an upheaval in not 
only the form, but also organisation of the 
social services in our country. The initiative 
and leadership has passed from the hands of 
private individuals and humanitarian socie- 
ties to the Government itself. The change is 
neither unwarranted nor unpredicted. It 
only marks the transition of a police state 
into a welfare one. A number of problems 
have, however, arisen in the wake of the re- 
orientation of forces at work for the amelio- 
ration of the masses in the social sphere. 
‘They have tended to create confusion of 
ideas and ideals. The question as to what 
should be the role of the non-official workers 
and agencies is agitating our minds most. 

Surely, any democratic government, 
endeavouring for the social good, has to draw 
its strength from the willing co-operation of 
the people and not from the coercive force 
of the state. The importance of the non- 
workers 
minimised in In fact, both the 
official and non-official agencies have to sup- 
plement each other, the official one, being 
the single biggest force, assumes the leader- 
ship. But, I am afraid, there has been an 
really effective 


official societies and cannot be 


any Way. 


alarming denudation of 


voluntary efforts from the pool of social 
workers. A large number of old and tried 
constructive workers have either joined Gov- 


ernment services and swelled the ministerial 
ranks or have been driven to active power 
politics. New additions to fill in the gap have 
been only few. One of the main reasons for 
this has been the common belief that the 
responsibility for the social and economic 
good mostly, if not entirely, rests with the 
state. Moreover, one can root out all the 
social and economic maladies, if his party 
gets into power or he himself assumes a high 
office in the government. This has resulted 
in focussing of social and political workers 
attention more on the politics of the day 
than the ameliorative work itself. Fallacy of 
such notions cannot, however, perhaps, be 


described better than by those who are 
already in the Government. 
The resources of the state are yet so 


meagre and its responsibilities so great and 
wide that it cannot remove the deep-rooted 
and all-pervading social injustice and mala- 
dies in a short period. Further, it is impe- 
rative that the motive force for improvement 
should come from the people themselves. But 
for awakening our masses from the centuries 
old slumber and inactivity, a shake-up on 
the psychological plane is needed. An 
atmosphere of hard work and willing co- 
operation has to be created. Our govern- 
mental machinery, howsoever good and 
well-meaning it may be, is yet enveloped in 
the traditional officialdom and red-tapism to 
some extent or the other. So it is not able 
to touch the hearts of the people and gain 
their absolute confidence, which is essential 
to spur them to work and co-operate with 
the schemes of the Government 
wholeheartedly. Non-official agencies, 
manned by selfless and devoted workers can 
become an effective link between the two. 


welfare 
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Acharya Vinoba Bhave and his band of 
devoted workers have set up a fine example 
in this respect in organising the Bhu Dan 
Yagna in the last few years. 


We are also faced with the problem of 
enlisting really good voluntary workers for 
the social welfare field, which has many 
hazards, but is mostly devoid of glamour 
and publicity. Evidently there is no dearth 
of young men and women, who can devote 
themselves wholeheartedly for alleviating the 
miseries and sufferings of their brethren. We 
have high traditions in this respect. Fortu- 
nately, we have also established several 
training centres and institutes for social work. 
Some and of 
thoughts, I should say, have, however, stood 
in the way of getting good workers. We 
usually conceive the voluntary social worker 
on a high pedestal and want him to be 
honest and devoted to his cause and at the 
same time work honorarily. Generally little 
consideration is shown to a paid worker in 
voluntary organisation. We thus in a way 
often fail to realise that after all he is a 
creature of this world and is faced with 
material wants like the rest around him. This 
has resulted into leaving the field of volun- 
tary social work mostly in the hands of either 
kind hearted, but otherwise busy people, 
who have little time to spare or those who 
seemingly do not take any remuneration, but 
utilise their position thus gained for indirectly 
serving their self interest. How much and 
what type of ameliorative work can be 
expected from such people, hardly needs 
any clarification. It, perhaps, also explains 
that though a large number of social service 
organisations have sprung up during the 
post-freedom years, most of them have not 
been able to go farther than holding con- 
ferences, giving receptions to big personalities 
and having press publicity for themselves. 
They in fact do more welfare to their orga- 
nisers than the needy masses. 


misconceptions confusion 
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So what we need most today is the com- 
plete re-orientation of our concept of welfare 
Moreover, a belief has to be incul- 
cated that this work is not a charity to down 
trodden and socially handicapped people, 
but a part of our duty to our own brethren 


work. 


to whom we owe our existence in many ways. 
For giving it a practical shape it would be 
helpful, if the workers are put on work 
among the people of the same class and 
social strata, from which they themselves 
come. 


At present the largest single organised 
social welfare measure in our country is the 
Community Development Programme and 
National Extension Service. The programme 
during the first Five-Year Plan envisages the 
harnessing of the dormant energies of about 
one-fourth of the rural population of the 
entire country for constructive work; every 
family working not only for its own good, but 
also for the benefit of the community. The 
movement seems to be bringing about a 
change of outlook in three directions. The 
first is the rise in the standard of living of 
each individual and family by increasing pro- 
duction and avenues of employment with the 
help of scientific methods of agriculture and 
subsidiary and cottage industries. The 
second is organising the community for 
co-operative endeavour by organising at least 
one multi-purpose co-operative society in 
every village or group of villages, on which 
practically every agricultural family is repre- 
sented. ‘The third is the organised effort 
for the common good of the community by 
improving the existing schools, roads, health 
centres etc. and adding new ones. 


It is remarkable that the administrative 
arrangements for the development work 
visualize a transformation of the existing 
general administrative cadres of the Govern- 
ment into welfare services rather than esta- 
blishment of a separate welfare organisation. 
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Thus the machinery, which was previously 
meant for collection of revenues and mainte- 
nance of law and order, is now being turned 
into a welfare administration. Specialised 
intensive training is given on modern lines 
to almost every official, working from the 
village to the district Moreover, 
alongside the administrative organisation, 


level. 


community development programme aims at 
close co-operation with the local non-official 
workers at all stages. The programme itself 
is drawn up after full discussion with the 
people and their representatives. There is, 


however, yet large scope for creating a closer 


liaison between the official and non-official 


Wetcome ADDRESS 


workers and agencies. I hope, the delegates 
to this Session will discuss and give their 
mature advice on this vexed problem. 


I am sure, the deliberations here will giv: 
a better lead, to the social workers of the 
country. The discussions would not be of 
purely academic nature. Here you have 
gathered not only to discuss the social ills, 
but also prescribe practical remedies for 
them, bringing light and hope to our socially 
oppressed millions. 


I once again heartily welcome you and 
thank you for the trouble you have taken 
in coming to this place. 





ADDRESS ON 
DEFINITION AND IDEAL OF SOCIAL WORK 


Dr. RADHAKAMAL MUKERJEE 


(Chairman, Reception Committee) 


Social work is as ancient as society itself 
with its tensions and sufferings calling for 
succour and amelioration that were bound 
to take some organised forms. As in so many 
fields, Indian civilization saw the systematic 
beginning of state social services in the forms 
of establishment of hospitals (arogyasala), 
houses for the disabled (danagriha), rest- 
places for travellers (punyasrama), and 
shelters for animals from the age of Emperor 
Asoka. The spread of Mahayana Buddhism 
from China and Japan to Further India and 
Indonesia from the 5th to the 9th century 
A.D. filled half of Asia with various kinds 
of social welfare agencies and activities under 
their presiding deity, the Great Compas- 
sionate One as the Bhaishajya Guru of the 
Buddhist pantheon. It was, however, from 
the middle of the 19th century that organised 
social services were encountered on a national 
scale in Western Europe and America largely 
to protect society from pauperism, crime, 
vagrancy and insanity coming in the wake 
of capitalistic industrialism. 


The connotation of social work or social 
welfare has been different in different 
countries according to the stage of social or 
economic development. But the following 
definition may now be presumed to be 
acceptable in all countries and serve as a 
guide to social policy. Social work comprises 
the entire body of public and voluntary 
welfare activities that seek to assure every 
citizen a desirable minimum standard of 
living, freedom and security. 


Such a conception of social work is implied 
in the Report of the Planning Commission 
in India. There is, however, a vast cleavage 


2 


in our country between present misery, 
pauperism and unemployment and the ideal 
of social security, dignity and opportunity 
for the common man that is upheld by the 
Constitution of the Indian Republic. The 
Five-Year Plan envisages that such a gap 
will be filled up through a new economic 
set-up and the development of various types 
of state and voluntary agencies of social work. 


According to the directive principles of 
the Indian Constitution it of the 
obligations of the State to make effective 
provision for securing the right to work, to 
education and to public assistance in cases 
of unemployment, old age, sickness and dis- 


undeserved 


is one 


ablement and other cases of 
want. There is, however, no gainsaying the 
fact that the State has not been able, due to 
lack of financial resources, to take suitable 
action for the economically dependent groups. 


Meanwhile the ideal of a social order in 


which justice, social, economic and political, 


shall permeate all human relations has come 
to be recognised as the modern social con- 
science of the country. Thus the present 
hiatus between the desirable standard of 
living and security and the distress and in- 
security calls for the redistribution of income, 
the equalisation of economic and educational 
opportunities for all and the creation of 
social consumption and welfare 
services through austerity economy by the 
well-to-do classes. 


goods 


Priorities of Social Work.—India has 
declared her allegiance to the socialistic 
policy and is on the way in building up a 
new social-service-state in place of the police- 
state of the past. The foundations of a 
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social welfare state in India can only be 
successfully laid by taxing money where it 
can be most easily spared and making use 
of the surplus; in the first place, to combat 
unemployment; in the second place, to 
equalise educational opportunities for all 
and, third, to provide for schemes of social 
security. India at present is far distant from 
employment security and from equality in 
respect of opportunities of education. Social 
work must fundamentally begin with these. 
Employment and income-security must obtain 
the highest priority in the country. In its 


health 


pensions and other forms of assistance touch 


absence insurance benefits, old are 


the fringe of the problem of social welfare. 


Relief — of The _ total 


volume of Indian unemployinent, visible and 


unemployment. 


invisible, is of the order of 22 millions. The 
additional employment created in some 
selected sectors by the First Five Year Plan 
is estimated at only about 10 millions. The 


Planning Commission has found that both 
in rural and urban areas unemployment has 
the Punjab 


which has reported a slight easing in rural 


recently increased, except in 
unemployment. No social security measure 
can obviously take the place of employment. 
Neithe: 
services against the major hazards of life, 


employment schemes nor social 
again, can succeed without the spread of 


education. 


The basic social welfare scheme for pre- 
venting, mitigating and relieving unemploy- 
ment in an agricultural country like ours is 
a plan for land redistribution so that about 
one-fifth of the total population, dependent 
on the land, who constitute the landless class 
may obtain the right to own land. Land 


redistribution can come through the pro- 


cedure of imposing a ceiling of, say, 20 acres 
for an agricultural holding and the develop- 
ment of a new farm structure on co-opera- 
tive or collectivistic lines so as to improve 
the yield both per acre and per unit of land 
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without which the problem of adjusting 
human numbers to food resources becomes 
exceedingly difficult of solution. It is much 
to be regretted that in spite of the directives 
of the Planning Commission most of the 
States have not done much in respect of the 
fixation of ceilings of holdings. Meanwhile 
Acharya Vinoba_ Bhave’s movement of 
Jhudan and Sampattidan has spread, in- 
spired by social goodwill and sharing that 
seek to forestall legislation. Fifty lakh acres 
of land have been poured into the capacious 
of this 


ich small-scale voluntary redistribution 


heggar-bowl modern Indian saint. 
But 
f land c lve the acute blems ol 
of land cannot solve the acute proviems ol! 
| 


the vast and increasing landless class and its 


unemployment and misery. The social aim 


here is, no doubt, noble and grand and 
consonant with the Indian spiritual heritage 
that works through moral transformation 


But the 


agrarian situation today is such that wit! 


rather than through State action. 


out legislation the problem of destitution of 
the large and multiplying landless class 
cannot be effectively tackled. 

With such colossal illiteracy in our midst 
a higher standard of living and dignity o! 
man are linked with the spread of education 
More than formal education, a new type of 
education called Fundamental Education 1s 
1 by the UNESCO. 
“an emergency scheme for starting the inte: 


stresse It is defined a 
action among the whole population of a given 
community, through providing the minimum 
knowledge and skill for dealing with practical 
problems in the environments, and thus seek- 
ing to develop both individual and social life”. 
In our country we call it Social Education 
although its contents are not so liberally 
conceived as in Mexico and Egypt, where 
centres for the training of local Fundamental 
teachers have been set up. 

It is obvious that in India as long as we 


cannot solve successfully the vast volume 
of unemployment, both visible and invisible, 
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social work remains as mere palliative or 
charitable activity and can neither give 
lasung reliet nor eflectively overcome indi- 
vidual social and economic maladjustment 
wiuch is the main task of social work in the 
more advanced countries. 


Difference between Social Work in India 
and the West.—tierein lies the chief 
difterence between social work in an undae- 
veloped economy like India and that in the 
West. Where the considerable majority of 
individuals do not find opportunities for the 
fuifilment of basic human needs and live at 
the raw edge of hunger, they can be moved 
closer to the centre of security only through 
the improvement of national output, espe- 
cially food resources, and a better distribu- 
tion of the means of subsistence. With an 
income per capita of $57 in India as com- 
pared with $600-——$800 in Western Europe, 
and $1,269 in United States, with a literacy 
rate of 14% in India as compared with 
Japan’s literacy rate of 98.590 and with a 
life expectancy in India at 32 years as 
compared with 65-68 years in * Western 
Europe and North America, there must be 
a clear sense of the priorities of security, 
whether on a federal or local basis. Social 
security in the Western sense becomes a 
mockery to one who chronically starves and 
has woefully inadequate clothing and shelter. 

Social work has largely been approached 
in this country from the viewpoint of urban 
population, especially of the industrial 
workers who are exposed to greater hazards 
than rural workers in their work and living 
and are at the same time politically aroused 
and vocal. 

Treatment and prevention of professional 
beggary—The continuous stream of migra- 
tion of idle and semi-idle labour from the 
villages to the cities and towns is responsible 
for the institution of professional beggary, 
which is encouraged by indiscriminate alms- 


giving sanctioned by religion and custom. 
in the under-world of ail big cities and 
towns there is a vast Shadowy Capitalistuc 
O:gamisation of Commerciaused veygary. Lt 
is irom here that are recruited aii types of 
juvenile wails and Strays and deiulquents 
connecied with some street Sang or ower. 
Wwe are among tne first to tackie we 
problem of street begging Systemaucally in 
the city of Lucknow. dome hiteen years 
back the University Department ot tcono- 
mics and Sociology iound about 2,vU0 
beggars in Lucknow city, of whom 9U%o were 
able-bodied. Our Social Service League 
aroused public opinion against professional 
beggary, got the U. P. Municipality Act 
Amended and started a Home with voca- 
tional training of all kinds. ‘This Home was 
later on transferred by the Social Service 
League to the Lucknow Municipality. Many 
of its inmates have shown marked improve- 
ment in general intelligence, reliability and 
skill in arts and crafts. ‘Thus they have 
been entrusted with work and finally sent 
back to society, rehabilitated and economic- 


ally independent. 


Incidentally our attempt to deal with pro- 
fessional beggary in the city illustrates the 
necessity of a triple attack on every type 
of serious social deviance: first, social re- 
search and diagnosis of the problem at the 
University level; second, the arousal of the ’ 
social conscience of the people for voluntary 
social action, and third social legislation as 
well as welfare work by governmental or 
municipal agency for which the ground and 
attitude are already prepared by voluntary 
agency. In this case the Children’s Act, 
though already on the statute book, has 
not yet been operative. The Borstal Act, 
passed about a decade and a half back, 
is also not being implemented. ‘There is also 
no Vagrant Act to deal with the swelling 
numbers of foot-loose paupers and vagrants. 
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Tramps, loafers, and street-dwellers are 
on the increase in every Indian town. Thus 
we need a variety of welfare institutions 
such as Detention Colonies, Leper Homes, 
Curative Workshops and Schools for the 
Deaf-mutes and the Blind, which all require 
social workers who have specialised in 
different fields. But scientific social work is 
also a preventive activity directed towards the 
elimination of those factors of economic 
insecurity in the villages which leads many 
villagers to take the road to the city with 
great expectations, and lands them into 
permanent vagrancy and pauperism. If un- 
employment in the sector of industry now 
and then swells the rank of urban pavement- 
dwellers— and there are about fifty thousand 
persons who may be counted as street- 
dwellers in the city of Kanpur—it is the 
chronic raw hunger, unemployment and the 
exploitations and brutalities of everyday life 
in the village that continuously drive a huge 
class of destitute men and women into the 


towns. 


For a long time to come social work, 
though emerging as a professional service, 
will remain largely a  counter-measure 
against poverty and dependency in this 
country. Thus the trained social worker 
working with individual families and groups 
should have full and constant awareness of 
the interplay of economic and psychological 
forces for the causation of poverty, insecurity 
and dependency. 


Social group work in different fields.— 
We should appreciate the striking disparity 
of urban and rural standards of living in 
the country and apply our new social intelli- 
gence and conscience first to those social 
areas, where “security” and “freedom” 
hardly exist for the Indian population. This is 
the chief reason why the current community 
programmes in rural areas offer excellent 


opportunities for the trained social worker 
to raise and enrich the level of living. There 
is considerable scope for the process called 
social group work such as games, folk music, 
drama and pageantry for the renovation 
of social relationships. Group work directed 
by a skilled social worker can develop com- 
munity co-operation and responsibility in 
respect of urgent social needs and develop a 
sense of unity and comradeship instead of 
factionalism and casteism in the village. 
Group work is indeed an efficacious method 
for the improvement of the morale of 
neglected individuals and backward caste 
groups. Through games, dramatic perfor- 
mances, adult classes, youth clubs and 
intercaste festivals and gatherings, the social 
worker’s skill and sensibility to the interest 
of the group can successfully operate the 
group work process for the social adjustment 
of individuals and groups. 


It is essential to remind ourselves that 
due to the limited financial resources of 
Government and the standardized imper- 
sonal methods of Government welfare 
services, intensive social group work under 
trained leadership holds high promise in this 
country in both rural and urban areas. 
Industrialisation and urbanisation tend tc 
disintegrate primary groups and leave the 
individual to grapple helplessly and alone 
with his misfits and the distresses and suffer- 
ings these imply. Social group work in the 
slums has already shown its usefulness 
through the restoration of community life 
and action. Bhajan parties, play groups and 
dramatic teams have fostered the feeling that 
the welfare of slum-dwellers can be achieved 
best through community and _ panchayat 
effort. Once this feeling is aroused, its 
application for different objectives of social 
work will be authentic and effective. 


It is not adequately realised that the 
residential segregation of the lower castes, 
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especially the Harijan ones, in separate 
blocks in the hutments or ahatas of our 
cities is the largest single factor that contri- 
butes to perpetuate their social and economic 
degradation. A UNESCO survey in Kanpur 
city directed by me has shown that more 
than 70% of the Pasis, Chamars, Kories, 
Raidasas and Jaiswaras as well as the 
Muslims live in segregated blocks in the 
ahatas of Kanpur. It must be recognised 
that the establishment of new workers’ 
settlements with the different castes living 
not in segregation but in close proximity 
with one another and with facilities for 
common schooling, worship and recreation 
is the first decisive step towards the improve- 
ment of social status and dignity of the 
under-privileged castes. Social group work 
in social, recreational and educational agency 
settings with the professional social worker 
as the helping person can most fruitfully 
aid the development and social reorientation 
of the backward and untouchable castes in 
our towns. 


The Group as lever of social uplift in India. 
—Our immediate aims in social work should 
be threefold: the introduction of social group 
work in every field of inadequacy, depen- 
dency and maladjustment; the development 
of a cadre of trained voluntary social 
workers, each taking charge of a group of 
6 to 10 dependents and handicapped, as in 
Japan; and the co-ordination of the present 
inefficient social welfare agencies through the 
establishment of a community chest and 
expert supervisory authority. It is noteworthy 
that in Uttar Pradesh social group work has 
been recently effectively utilised for the 
reformation of adult delinquents. In the 
Open Prisoners’ Camp in Banaras where 
they have taken part in the building of an 
irrigation dam, India has launched a new 
experiment where correction rests on the 
improvement of individual morale through 
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emulation in both constructive group enter- 
prise and recreation. 


About 1/5th of India’s total population 
comprises the backward and Harijan groups 
with severe disabilities and handicaps 
imposed by the economically and culturally 
dominant castes. It is the practice of demo- 
cratic values and behaviour in social and 
recreational life which can be initiated only 
by organised social group work that can 
foster egalitarian attitudes and processes in 
the community. Without this the law recently 
enacted for the removal of untouchability 
will remain a dead letter. In India and, 
generally speaking in the East the group or 
institution like the family, the caste and the 
village community is the lever of social 
action. Thus the social worker’s task is to use 
the properly selected group for combating 
anti-social behaviour and securing economic 
betterment and cultural uplift through group 
effort. In the West the lever of social progress 
is the individual rather than the group, and 
social work largely addresses itself to the 
individual’s misfits and idiosyncracies and the 
promotion of a suitable environment for the 
handicapped or maladjusted person. 


An Indian Philosophy of Social Work.— 
The above contrast in the institutional 
background of social work in India and the 
West underlies the necessity of an appropriate 
philosophy of social work in India. For with- 
out a philosophy of social work, welfare 
policies and programmes cannot take deep 
roots in the Indian soil. According to the 
Prime Minister, India today is wedded to the 
socialistic ideal and policy. In social ethics, 
superior to social equity and justice are the 
principles of sharing and solidarity. Love, 
sharing and solidarity imply the qualitative 
improvement of social relations. Social work 
is at its best when it is concerned not with 
a world of rights and duties, claims and 
counter—claims but with an ideal of altruistic 
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service and counter-service. In India altruism 
is prized not only as the highest virtue but 
as a metaphysical value grounded in an 
intuitive perception of the oneness of life 
and related to the structure of reality. Such 
altruism that remains today moral and 
religious has now to be linked with the 
philosophy of democratic socialism. Episte- 
mology, metaphysics and myth in India 
establish a chain of altruistic duties and 
services that binds together all creatures in 
the cosmos. According to the philosophical 
myth, man is born with five debts—debts 
to gods, to ancestors, to spiritual teachers, 
to fellowmen and to animals with all of 
whom he has to live in symbiosis. These five- 
fold debts can be discharged only by sacra- 
ments, by the advancement of learning, by 
parenthood, by altruistic service to fellowmen 
and by tender care for all sentient creatures. 
In Indian philosophy sacrament is used in a 
gencric sense as knowledge, action, social 
work and elan vital that maintain the 
continuity of life in the universe. “Good men 
who take the portion of food left after the 
performance of the five-fold sacraments 
become free from all sin. Those men who 
subsist for themselves and do not undertake 
the sacraments in their selfish pursuit of the 
goals of life, really eat sin,” says the 
Bhagavad Gita. Social work here comes from 
an integrated personality and becomes 
entirely denuded of self-reference when, it 
becomes a sphere of ritual. The recognition 
of the imperative necessity of non-attachment 
in social work is basic in Indian thought 
which identifies complete detachment and 
perfection of self with the infinite extension 


of its boundaries. In the modern literature on 
social work there is a growing recognition 
that those social workers who are themselves 
egoistic, repressed or aggressive personalities 
are unfit to solve problems of social malad- 
justment of others, and signally fail to elicit 
improved patterns of social relationship. In 
non-theistic philosophical systems in India 
it is a mystical identity of self and not-self 
which serves as the ground of compassion 
and sharing. In theistic systems God is 
envisaged as dwelling in finite men. “Bow 
to all creatures with great reverence in mind 
with the knowledge that Isvara enters as a 
fragment in each”, says the Bhagavata. Thus 
compassion becomes prayer, and service to 
fellowmen becomes worship. 


“I do not seek a kingdom nor do I want 
happiness, nor cessation of rebirths. What | 
crave is the alleviation of distress of creatures 
of the earth afflicted with misery”. In India 
the orientation of metaphysics and_philo- 
sophy is humanistic and ethical rather than 
theological and religious. The philosophy of 
social work in the country can only obtain 
a permanent footing as it seeks its nourish- 
ment from the metaphysical unity of every- 
thing and everybody in the Cosmic Mind or 
Deity. The marriage of India’s traditional 
metaphysical notions of the divinity of man 
and the humanity of God with modern 
techniques and methods of social work 
can alone realise the ancient social aims of 
welfare and happiness of the entire people; 


‘May all become happy. May all be freed 
from disease. May all realise their well-being. 
May none be subject to distress.” 
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It gives me great pleasure to be able to 
participate in the Seventh Session of the 
Indian Conference of Social Work. 

This Conference, I am sure, will take into 
account the very rapid changes which are 
coming over India after freedom, for in the 
vast welfare activities which India has taken 
up, social work has to play a great part. 

The new problems are many and almost 
baffling. Social institutions are undergoing 
rapid modifications. The caste and the joint 
family, which provided insurance to the 
helpless, are fast disappearing. Higher tech- 
nical skill and equipment have brought to 
us the problem of the modern industrial city; 
the uprooting of well-settled community life; 
social and economic maladjustment; the 
problem of providing food for an increasing 
number of persons who do not grow their 
own food; and the still more complicated of 
them all social, moral and spiritual problems 
which threaten the fundamental values of 
life itself. 

The villages also, under the impact of 
cities and new ideas, are undergoing a rapid 
change. The tempo of developing India by 
Community Projects will also have its direct 
and indirect effect on village life. At present 
rural life is largely disintegrated by the 
teachers brought up under urban conditions, 
who hate the rural atmosphere in which 
they feel they are driven to accept work. 
Village politics and disruptive ideologies dis- 
tract attention from the reconstruction of the 
village. 

Under these conditions, it is necessary not 
only that new social conditions should be 
objectively studied, but a comprehensive ap- 
proach should be developed which takes into 
account not only the study of economic con- 
ditions, but a study of man as a whole, his 


needs, his temperament and his aspirations, 
his unconscious urges as well as his cultural 
and religious background. What is, therefore, 
needed is a new, comprehensive philosophy 
of social work. 

One of the greatest difficulties in the field 
of social work is the absence of workers 
possessed of a sense of mission and a spirit 
of dedication. Many persons take to social 
work at present as an incident of public life 
or for personal or professional advancement; 
some, through such work, seek psychological 
satisfaction which is not available to them 
in their own sphere of life. Such workers are 
a hindrance rather than a help. Those who 
have not made particular success of their 
lives are not likely to be good social workers. 

It is because of such workers that most of 
our institutions for the relief of the destitute, 
and the delinquent lack that human touch so 
essential for human uplift. 

In European countries, the tradition of 
social service was built up by the spiritual 
urge which impelled monks and nuns to 
serve Christ through the love of man. Simi- 
larly, we had our sadhus and sanyasis; now 
they are a dying race. 

Only when a worker possesses the aspira- 
tion to uplift life by complete surrender of 
his egoistic impulses, he acquires the power 
to evoke a response in others. Without such 
an aspiration social service is superficial and 
mechanical. It may change external con- 
ditions; it will never change the outlook of 
those who need help, or bring them happiness. 

The success of our social work, therefore, 
is bound up with training a band of social 
workers who not merely know the technique 
of social work but who have acquired a 
human approach to the problems; who feel 
oneness with the unfortunates among whom 
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they are working; who have conquered the 
egoistic desire to teach and improve from a 
high pedestal; who have developed a sense 
of dedication of life to spiritual ends. 

The task of social workers in the villages 
is much more difficult, for it means changing 
the whole outlook on life and includes not 
merely setting up or running relief institu- 
but relating to 
health, literacy, education, social relations 
and moral and religious traditions and even 
agriculture. 


tions, includes activities 


To deal only with one of these factors 
is not to achieve anything at all. Like multi- 
purpose development projects, we must have 
multi-purpose social workers. Such workers 
should be so educated that they love the 
rural life and have an insight into the rural 
philosophy. They should have the capacity 
to fit modern ideas into the pattern of 
They should not spurn local 
conditions and customs, nor should they be 
inject traditions and 
standards into rural areas. They should have 
the gift to make the villager’s life—spiritual 
and emotional—more efficient and fruitful 


ancient ways. 


anxious to urban 


in terms of his own culture and his own 
If he has not this equip- 
ment, the worker is not likely to succeed. All 


personal values. 


he will do is to leave the villager frustrated 
and _ discontented. 

I came across a very apt illustration the 
Social workers in a certain 
country were asked to build a modern hos- 


other day. 
pital. It was to have automatic doors to 
enable the nurses to carry trays through 
without stopping to set the trays down. The 
plan was accepted. When it was being 
implemented, it was found that the local 
conditions were such that the primary need 
was to train nurses so that there might be 
a nurse or two to go through the automatic 
doors. 

I, therefore, repeat that the first step in 
social work is to rear up a race of genuine 
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social workers. In these times they must 
have a background of social studies and 
research. But mere objective appraisal of 
social conditions can never be a substitute 
for that insight into normal and spiritual 
values which alone helps to build up life 
as a whole. 


For instance, institutions for the relief of 
women and children are being set up in 
many big cities. No doubt such institutions 
are necessary, but what is more urgently 
needed is that the domestic life of our people, 
which is being broken up under the pressure 
of new factors, should be restored to a fresh 
vitality. We are too much in love with the 
rights of the individuals. We must think 
of families and groups in terms of happiness 
of which love and devotion are the bases. 


There ate many unfortunate women who 
are miserable or helpless, because of malad- 
justment in their homes. The younger genc- 
ration is progressively being denied that love 
and cultural traditions which one easily 
acquires in a happy home and which form 
the foundation of a well-disciplined and 
creative life. Men are too busy making 
money; educated women, somehow, have 
come to feel that devotion to a happy and 
cultured home life has no priority over public 
life. Cinemas and comics teach a disregard 
of culture. Most schools have no religious 
background, not even an atmosphere of 
idealism in which noble impulses could be 
strengthened. 


The first step in social work is, therefore, 
to review the position and devote attention 
to the crumbling edifice of our home life. 
If Indian Society is to develop on healthy 
lines, social work should revive moral and 
spiritual values in the individual and create 
an atmosphere in which homes are restored 
to happiness and love. 


With these words I wish your deliberations 
every success. 








iS 
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FRIENDS, 

Let me express to you all my warm grati- 
tude for inviting me to preside once again 
over this annual session of the Indian Con- 
ference of Social Work. Since we met at 
Hyderabad last year, a number of significant 
events have occurred presenting many a new 
challenge to this rather over-worked field of 
social service. 

At the outset, I must make a reference 
to the unprecedented flood havoc caused in 
Assam, West Bengal, Bihar and certain parts 
of our host State—Uttar Pradesh. Our hearts 
naturally go out in sympathy to those who 
have suffered heavy losses and untold misery 
in these calamities. It is, however, grati- 
fying to note that the whole country has 
responded most remarkably in offering 
aid and succour to our brethren’ in 
distress. We must also not forget our 
foreign friends who responded to the 
call of the distressed humanity so magnifi- 
cently; and to the various social service 
organizations such as the Indian Red Cross 
Society, the Ramakrishna Mission, the Mar- 
wart Relief Society and a host of large and 
‘mall organizations which rendered yeoman 
ervice by providing immediate relief to mil- 
lions of people in their hour of dire necessity. 
These periodic temper tantrums of turbulent 
rivers once again renew our faith in the 
priority given to various river projects in the 
general scheme of national planning. The 
Government needs to be congratulated on 
taking speedy steps to tame and harness our 
rivers of sorrow like the Kosi. 

CurRENT TRENDS 

Coming to the positive aspects of our 
balance sheet, we are glad to find that the 
Central Social Welfare Board has decentra- 
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lised its activities by setting up State Social 
Welfare Advisory Boards. So far 22 
State Welfare Boards have been set up and 
it is pertinent to note that out of a total 
membership of 161 members no less than 
125 are women who render such voluntary 
social service. It is indeed a healthy trend 
that women are today utilising their spare 
time in social service geared to national 
development. I, however, feel that in any 
decision on policy matters relating to social 
work, the expert opinion of social scientists 
and trained and experienced social workers 
should be more and more sought for. 


The various new trends in the field of 
social work, once again bring to the fore 
the question of systematic co-ordination of 
social work at the national level and the 
emergence of a clear-cut national social 
policy. 

An event in the field of international social 
work with which we were directly concerned 
was the Seventh International Conference 
of social work which met in Toronto, Canada, 
this year. It was attended by 1,800 delegates 
from 40 countries and India contributed 
the largest off-shore delegation consisting of 
73 delegates, a number of whom were 
already in the United States and Canada 
Dr. Anugrah Narayan Sinha was the Leader 
of this delegation. The main theme of the 
Conference was “Promoting Social Welfare 
through Self-Help and Co-operative Action”, 
the subject being of great significance to 
social workers in India. 


Among the other significant events in the 
field of social work has been the holding 
of a Conference of Tribal Welfare Workers 
in Lohardaga and an All India Conference 
on Moral and Social Hygiene held in Chandi- 
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garh recently. The Indian Adult Education 
Association also held a Seminar in Mysore, 
and the Travancore-Cochin, West Bengal 
and Madras State Branches of the Indian 
Conference of Social Work held their annual 
State Conferences. I fervently hope that all 
State branches will hold their state confer- 
the Madras State 


ences as regularly as 


Branch has been doing. 
MINtstTRY OF SocIAL WELFARE 


It is 
years of sustained efforts on the part of 


indeed gratifying to note that after 


social workers all over India, the Govern- 
ment of India is considering the possibility 
of setting up a Social Welfare Ministry at the 
centre. Ministries of Social Welfare function 
in many progressive countries of the world 
in recognition of the importance of its vital 
role in the life of the people. In certain less 
developed countries also, such Ministries 
exist and help to intensify the effort to raise 
the standard of living of the people. So far 
a number of attempts have been made at the 
State level to start a Department of Social 
Welfare, but owing to administrative and 
ther difficulties it has not been possible to 
set up a really comprehensive Department of 
Social Welfare and most of these efforts are 
limited to re-christening the names of the 
Tribal Welfare, 
similar departments. 


Women Welfare or other 


At the centre and in some States, there 
are a number of ministries or departments 
engaged in some kind of social work activity, 
including Home, Rehabilitation, Health, 
Education, Labour, Defence, Transport and 
Communications. Besides, a number of 
departments like the Employees’ State Insu- 


rance Corporation, Coal Mines Welfare 


Board, Community Projects Administration, 
Sailors’, Soldiers’ and Airmen’s Board, Na- 
tional Seamen’s Welfare Board, etc. under- 
take welfare activities of a varying nature. 
It would be, therefore, in the fitness of things 
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if the Central Government takes an initiative 
in forming such a Ministry in this country 
The aims and objects of any well-organised 
Ministry of Social Welfare would be to lay 
down objectives and methods in social wel- 
fare administration, to present model pro- 
grammes and initiate pilot projects, to pre- 
pare and train leadership, to create machi- 
nery for co-ordination of social work with 
voluntary agencies, to collect and distribute 
resources, undertake research and studies in 
social work and social problems, to prepare 
legislation for social welfare and maintain 
international contacts in the field. 


In course of time, it should be the aim to 
see that corresponding Social Welfare De- 
partments are set up in various States and 
take up similar activities on a State level 
The State Departments in turn can then 
interest Municipalities and local bodies to 
take up organised welfare services for the 
benefit of handicapped and socially mal-ad- 
justed sections of the people and also help 
the entire population to promote their 
standards of well-being, in the economic, 
physical, social and cultural spheres. 


Co-ORDINATION OF SocIAL Work 


As I have stated earlier, co-ordination in 
the field of social work is of urgent import- 
ance in the current setting. Since my first 
presidential address at Delhi in 1949, I have 
been stressing the need for effective co-ordi- 
nation of welfare activities at all levels. | 
cannot too strongly reiterate my faith that 
with greater activity on the part of the State 
in the field of social welfare, it is incumbent 
on all social service bodies to organize and 
co-ordinate their activities. Unless 
done, any amount of State effort is not likely 
to yield the desired results. 


this 1s 


The Indian Conference of Social Work, 
established in 1947, was the first body to 
espouse co-ordination as one of its main 
objectives. Since then, the All India Social 
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Service Council, the Bharat Sevak Samaj 
and more recently the Central Social Welfare 
Board have come into existence. Then again, 
we have organizations like the United Coun- 
cil for Relief and Welfare and the Indian 
Council for Child Welfare which seek to co- 
ordinate activities in their respective fields of 
work. All this interest is no doubt hearten- 
ing, but the fact remains that there are so 
many bodies trying to co-ordinate our dif- 
fused efforts in social welfare that it is time 
we took some bold steps to co-ordinate the 
activities of all ‘co-ordination enthusiasts”. 
In States like Madras and Hyderabad, social 
welfare activities are Beasonably well inte- 
grated owing to local initiative and leader- 
ship. In other States such integration may 
be difficult in view of the very large number 
of organisations working independently in 
various fields of social work. 


The time has come for all national social 
work organizations to have a’ round-table 
conference to exchange information and 
discuss various matters relating to social 
policy from time to time. In short, we must 
have a Federation or a Central Council or 
an Assembly of all bonafide social work orga- 
nizations functioning in India on the basis 
of mutual aid. This Council may invite 
a number of representatives of Government 
Welfare Departments to join it. Such a 
council when formed can plan, organise, 
direct and administer social welfare prob- 
lems from a vantage point. In order to do 
this, we must naturally have all the necessary 
data about community problems and 
resources. We must have facts which should 
be carefully gathered, intelligently sifted and 
objectively analysed and interpreted by 
social research workers. 


SoctAL RESEARCH 


Social work arises out of the milieu of a 
particular country, and as such differs in 
many respects from country to country. It 


will, therefore, be unsafe either to depend 
on foreign literature or training in this field. 
It is essential that large-scale social research 
projects be undertaken on a_ nation-wide 
basis. We had hoped that with the setting 
up of a National Research Programme 
Committee, social research in India, parti- 
cularly in a welfare age, would receive a 
fillip. Social planning cannot succeed unless 
it is preceded by judicious and systematic 
observation, verification, classification and 
interpretation of social phenomena. 


There are many spheres of activity 
in social work which have tremendous emo- 
tional appeal such as Child Welfare, Welfare 
of the Blind and Crippled, Handicapped, 
etc. However, there are many other vital 
services which are equally important to the 
community but have no similar appeal. We 
must therefore devise some ways whereby 
all important welfare activities, whether of 
direct human interest or indirect academic 
adequate community 


interest, receive 


support. 


Coming to the programme of the current 
session, I am sure you must have noticed 
a certain shift in emphasis regarding our 
usual programme planning. We have found 
from our past experience that at our annual 
conferences, the participation of the dele- 
gates is divided into various levels. There 
are those who have considerable experience 
in the field of social work and come to the 
Conference to share their experience and 
exchange information. For them __ the 
sectional meetings will continue to provide 
a worthwhile forum. Then, there are those 
who are eager to listen and learn about newer 
trends in soci#] work and for this category 
of persons we are instituting the Panel 
discussion. The subject chosen for this year 
is “Social Work in the Medical Setting”, 
which is comparatively a new branch of 
activity and has immense potentialities. 
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We have also selected groups of specialists 
who would like to study and discuss some of 
our vital problems in a comprehensive 
manner so that useful documents could be 
prepared. For this purpose, we have appoint- 
ed three sub-committess whose members will 
deliberate among themselves and present 
their repoits to the Plenary session. Lastly, 
we have made arrangements to set up small 
workshop kroups where pers 1S working in 
a particular field of social work would come 
together and discuss their problems. In orde: 


to keep the discussion going, we are appoint- 


ing a resource person for each of these 
group i he pe ou will follow the new 
experiment with keen interest and favour 


us with your comments and suggestions, so 


that we could improve the conference deli- 


a , 
berations at subsequent sessions 


FINANCING VOLUNTARY WeLFARE WorK 

Financing voluntary welfare activities has 
been one of the major problems faced by 
the private sector of social work. We hope 
that the Central Social Welfare Board will 
recognise and render support to all bonafide 
voluntary activities. However the priorities 
laid down by the Board follow the same 
pattern whereby institutions and agencies 
working for Women’s Welfare, Child Welfare 
and Handicapped receive attention. There 
can be no dispute as to the need for assist- 
ance in these areas. But the fact remains 
that of the net available total community 
resources, agencies working in the fields are 


already receiving a large share. 


It, therefore, seems imperative that syste- 
matic research into the finances of voluntary 
agencies be undertaken immediately, before 
fixing priorities for state aid in the second 
five-year plan period. 


Another possibility in this direction would 
be the establishment of Community Chests 
in various centres in India. Of late, this idea 
has found a good deal of support among 


social workers. Of course, we cannot forge! 
that it was the Indian Conference of Socia 
Work which mooted the idea as early 
1949 at its Delhi Session. 
Our charities are today governed by 
number of sectional considerations. 1! 
difficulties in the way of united fund raisi 
campaigns will be many. It is, therefor 
incumbent on us to tread the ground 
cautiously. It is a good idea, and mu 
not be allowed to suffer a set-back owing 
to any failure of the experimeni initial] 
It should first be tried in places whe th 
giound is already prepared for centralised 
fund raising. I am, therefore, happy tiiat 
the Madras State Conference which met in 
Salem last month has decided to try thu 
experiment. I hope after discussion at th 
current session, some other of our active 


branches will be able to initiate the experi 


ment as well. Since this question is to be 


discussed at this session, I feel it necessary 


to indicate some of the preliminary points 
which need to be considered. Before the 


campaign is launched, a systematic survey 


of the area where the campaign is to be 


inaugurated should be mace. An investi- 


gation should also be made regarding the 


population, financial resources, past expe- 
riences in collecting resources, etc. Then we 
must also know approximately the amount 
of money that can be collected and the most 
The time 
and period of the campaign should be care- 


effective means of obtaining it. 


fully planned and a survey of the needs of 
the agencies joining the campaign should be 
made so as to fix the targets. The aim 
should be to collect small sums from the 
entire popifation rather than concentrate on 
a few large donations. The chest should 
have a separate division charged with the 
function of obtaining full facts regarding 


the organization and programme of the 
participating agencies and assessing and eva- 
luating their needs. In the beginning, it may 
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be necessary to invest considerable sums of 
money in publicity and promotion of the 
campaign till the Red Feather Movement 
becomes well-known. 


It is obvious that these methods and 
techniques will be practicable in urban areas 
only. Owing to the existing economic situa- 
tion in rural areas it will not be possible to 
financing of the much 
needed institutions in those areas. In this 
respect, therefore, I would like to invite your 
attention to the Community Development 
and National Extension Service Programme 
initiated in this country since October, 1952. 
rhe purpose of this programme is to mobilise 
not only but and 
enthusiasm of the people living in over half 
a million villages. This immense programme 
provides for channelling all the technical and 
financial assistance which the National and 
State Governments are prepared to provide 
to villagers through an organised village 
group programme. The 
intended to deal with problems of developing 
‘ocal, human and natural resources and of 
effectively creating desires and demands for 


have large-scale 


manpower ingenuity 


programme is 


technical assistance and local improvement 
of roads, health and sanitary conditions, 
schools, literacy, recreation, etc. Community 
Development has been accepted as the 
method and National Extension Service as 
the agency of future rural development. 
Social Education occupies a very prominent 
place in the project activities. Substantial 
financial assistance is available under this 
programme for organisation of adult literacy, 
community recreation centres, sports, games 
youth welfare like farmers’ clubs, young 
men’s clubs, etc. It also includes women and 
children’s organisations and welfare. To give 
an idea of the extent of finance, I may point 
out that for each National Extension Service 
Block of 66,000 population, Rs. 25,000/- are 
assigned for social education work. In 


addition, an amount of Rs. 25,000/- more 
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is allotted for grant-in-aid from which 


assistance for medical aid, rural sanitation, 
education, communication, etc. could be 


granted. 


The total amount available for social 
education and grants-in-aid in all the 
National Extension Service Blocks in the 


country during the current plan period will 
be of the order of Rs. 6 crores. Besides, in 
the Community Development Projects and 
Community Blocks, nearly 
Rs. 4.5 crores are available for social educa- 


Development 


tion alone. Maximum benefits of these large 
amounts could be obtained only if all the 
social workers and the organisation doing 
social work could co-operate in the pro- 
gramme. Here, therefore, there is great scope 
for doing voluntary welfare work. I have no 
doubt that the State 
gratefully welcome any assistance and co- 


Governments would 


operation of social workers in this respect. 
The of National 
Service is intended to be extended to the 


programme Extension 
whole of rural areas in the country by 1961. 
Social workers all over India, therefore, can 
from now onwards organise for voluntary 
welfare work in co-operation with the project 
administration in different In the 
Community Development Programme, social 
education is intended to be a dynamo for 
human 


States. 


stimulating and mobilising vast 
resources in the rural areas and turning them 


as action groups. 


SociaL WELFARE ADMINISTRATION 
This brings me to the question of problems 
of social welfare administration and the 
second five-year plan. We all know that the 
present administrative structure was set up 
by the British to maintain law and order and 
to collect revenue. In the course of the past 
few decades and specially during World War 
II and the subsequent years of independence, 
a good deal of new legislation has emerged 


and new goals of welfare have been set before 
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the administration. While paying a tribute to 
our administrators at the top level all over 
the country who have responded to the 
changing circumstances with admirable zeal 
and efficiency, it must be stated that these 
new responsibilities have placed a heavy 
burden on the lower ranks of the adminis- 
tration, specially in rural and mofussil areas 
with the result that a fundamental change 
rather than a structural alteration in our 
needed. We 


public administration is 


have to groom our administrators of 


all cadres into the ideals, aspirations, 
methods and techniques of a Welfare 
State. While social work 


training will have to be given to all adminis- 


orientation 


trators, we will have to create a new cadre of 
administrators in the I.A.S. rank. There are 
a number of posts which could very well be 
entrusted to trained welfare officers. I have 
in mind the various jobs in the Labour 
Ministry and Departments of Tribal Welfare. 
Penal and Correctional Administration, 
Women’s Welfare, Child Welfare, Rehabili- 
tation of the Displaced, Emergency Relief, 
Welfare of the Armed Forces, Welfare of 
Harijans, Beggars’ Relief, Medical Social 
Work and the like. With greater interest in 
the welfare of the people, the State would 
require a band of qualified and trained wel- 
fare officers. Just as the Government is con- 
templating to start an All India Economic 
Service to provide personnel for nationalised 
industries and undertakings, a welfare cadre 
should be instituted for expanding the social 


services. 


Since the establishment of the Community 
Development Projects, we have, however, a 
cadre of administrators working in rural 
areas who are duly orientated in welfare 
methods. The administrative organisation 
that is set up for Community Development 
projects and N. E. S&S. 
different from the existing departmental 
organisations. At the project level there is 


Programme is 


a Project Executive Officer and at the village 
level there is a multi-purpose Gram Sevak 
in charge of 5 to 10 villages. The Project 
Officer is assisted by a group of technicians, 
who reach villagers in their technical fields 
through the village level workers. All the 
Departments of the States carry on their 
departmental activities in the project areas 
through the Project Officers. The personnel] 
employed on the project staff is trained in 
extension methods and given a re-orientation 
course, so that they should be imbued with 
ideals and aspirations of a Welfare State. On 
the staff of each project there are Social 
Education Organisers, men as well as women. 
Thus, it will be seen that in the project 
areas a new group of persons systematically 
trained for welfare work in rural areas is 
coming up. This is, inded, a great addition 
to the rank and file of social workers. 


The project organisation, however. 
appears to be more defective in one respect, 
viz., it has added one more agency to the 
existing departmental agencies working in 
the development fields. In a Welfare State, 
Government service cannot have any other 
objective excepting that of the welfare of 
the people. It is, therefore, necessary that 
the existing Government machinery must be 
transformed into a welfare agency. If, there- 
fore, instead of multiplying the agencies in 
the development fields, the existing personnel, 
given reorientation training and _ strength- 
ened, wherever necessary, could be reorga- 
nised and made to accept development as 
their normal function, not only will there 
be economy in expenditure, but efficiency 
in their work arising out of a single line of 
administration. In this direction I would 
like to draw attention to the effort that is 
being made to reorganise the administrative 
machinery in Bombay State by integrating 
the personnel of different development 
departments into a single agency known as 
Gram Sevaks. The social workers may, 
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therefore, find in this reorganisation a new 
approach by administration to development 
problems. I may, therefore, commend this 
experiment for the consideration of social 
workers. 

Another point which occurs to me in this 
connection is in relation to the preparation 
of the Second Five-Year Plan. I hope by 
now the Social Welfare Section of the 
Planning Commission has collected adequate 
relevant data on all aspects of social work 
during the past five years. For, unless we 
have reliable data the second plan is likely 
to be on the same general terms as the first 
one. It would have been excellent if all 
organizations interested in social research 
were given support and encouragement so 
that during the past five years, we could 
have collected some of the appropriate data 
needed for the second Five-Year Plan. 
However, it is never too late and we hope 
greater emphasis will be laid on_ social 
research in the coming years. 

CorRECTIONAL ADMINISTRATION 

Even though it is not our general practice 
to repeat discussions on the same field of 
social work in subsequent years, we have 
chosen ‘Correctional Administration’ as a 
subject of study this year again. This is only 
by way of tribute to the fine work done in 
this field in the Uttar Pradesh, and many 
other States like Bombay, Mysore, Madras, 
etc. This State has a wide net-work of 
probation and after-care services in all the 
districts, long before the idea was popular 
in other States. It can boast of having the 
only jail officers’ training school in India. 
This school has provided adequately trained 
officers for progressive penal administration 
not only in U.P. but in many other states 
who depute their candidates for training here. 


While on the subject of correctional 
administration, I may also mention that Jail 
and Police Administration are the two arms 
of law and order. They are very much 


correlated and it is difficult to achieve 
progress if there is a lag between the ideology 
or philosophy of these two wings. It must 
be stated to the credit of the police adminis- 
tration in the country that they have 
adjusted admirably to new conditions—how- 
ever, there are many finer points of 
development which need closer attention. 
During the past few years, we have had a 
number of Jail Reform Committees func- 
tioning in many States. However, the last 
Police Commission, I believe, was set up 
some fifty years ago. It is therefore, extremely 
necessary that a Police Commission should 
be appointed at the earliest opportunity to 
study, evaluate and report on the existing 
police administration and make recommen- 
dations for its effective functioning in the 
light of our present objectives of a Welfare 
State 


Mepicat Socia Work 

In this year’s programme, we have 
included a Panel discussion on ‘Medical 
Social Work’. The deliberations of this group 
will be more in the nature of a training 
seminar. Social work in the medical and 
psychiatric setting is of a recent growth in 
our country. 


The mission of social work is to help a 
person to counteract any handicaps he may 
suffer. It aims at ensuring every individual 
the fullest growth and development of his 
personality. Physical health being of supreme 
importance to an individual, social work 
among sick persons assumes a significant role. 
The major brunt of the healing process is 
naturally ir the domains of the medical 
practitioner who ordinarily looks after 
physical ailments. Sickness has, however, 
social and emotional aspects which by the 
very nature of the problems have to be dealt 
with by trained social and psychiatric social 
workers. Though this also forms a part of a 
medical practitioner's armamentarium, he 
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generally does not have time and energy to 
follow up all his cases. This new field of 
service has therefore been of great help to 
busy surgeons and doctors who can take the 
help of a medical social worker, to analyse, 
interpret and help the patient with their extra 
medical, i.e. social and emotional problems. 
With the development of psycho-somatic 
medicine the correlation between psycholo- 
gical and physiological aspects of disease has 
been established. Social work departments 
have been organised in a number of hospitals 
in Bombay and elsewhere in the country. 
\s may be expected in the initial stages, there 
may be varying degrees of operation owing 
to a lack of fully trained persons in all places. 
However, I hope the Panel will interpret the 
scope and extent of social work in the 
medical setting from different angles and give 
a comprehensive idea about the work to all 


those interested in the field. As there will be 


enough time left after the Panel discussions, 


we have suggested the Panel members to 

form into a Committee and devise ways and 

means of popularising the subject and laying 

down standards for training of workers and 

organization of a department in various 
itegories of hospitals. 

Then we have the three sub-committees 
that will deliberate on ‘Place of Social 
Sciences in Social Work Education’ 
‘Minimum Standards for Child Care Insti- 
tutions in India’, and ‘Family Planning and 
Social Welfare’. Each of these fields you will 
realise is vital to social work development in 
our country and we look forward to their 
reports which will be presented on the last 
day. 

In the end, ladies and gentlemen, I may 
stress again the gigantic task of national 
welfare that is ahead of us; let us therefore 
dedicate ourselves in a spirit of humility and 
in faith that national prosperity is intimately 
linked with individual effort and destiny. 
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ANNUAL REPORT 


Smt. GuLESTAN R. B, Brttimorta 


(Hon, General Secretary, Indian Conference of Social Work) 


While presenting the seventh annual 
report of the Indian Conference of Social 
Work, I may be permitted to state briefly 
how the aims and aspirations of the founders 
of this organisation have shaped during the 
course of the last few years. It is true that 
we have been successful in creating a con- 
siderable degree of “welfare consciousness” 
among the administrators and people of 
India, yet we cannot honestly say that all 
our efforts and aspirations have been 
crowned with success. We have yet a long 
way to go. There is so much activity and 
vitality in the field of social work in India 
today, that one is likely to feel the absence 
of a central guiding force in the country. 
In several ways, the Indian Conference of 
Social Work has been the first to co-ordinate 
the activities of voluntary organisations 
within the country. Whilst we refrain from 
passing resolutions at our annual sessions, 
we have time and again passed one resolution 
and that related to the establishment of a 
separate Ministry of Social Welfare. I am, 
therefore, very glad that the Government 
of India is considering that proposal seriously. 
We do hope that a Ministry will be 
established at the Central level and prepare 
the ground for the establishment of welfare 
Departments at the State level as well. 


The year under review may not have 
seen any spectacular achievements, but it 
has been a year of consolidation of our 
activities. We have now been able to 
establish State and District Branches in 14 
States and are attempting to set up standards 
for all these units. 


BRANCHES 


Four new State Branches of the India 


4 


Conference of Social Work came _ into 
existence this year—viz., in Andhra, Madhya 
Pradesh, Rajasthan and Travancore-Cochin, 
thus bringing the total number of State 
Branches to 14. Preliminary work for the 
establishment of the Punjab State Branch 
was undertaken recently at Chandigarh by 
Shrimati Shirin Dastur Patel, our Asstt. 
Secretary. This session at Lucknow, we hope, 
will provide an opportunity to our delegates 
from the Punjab to meet the office-bearers 
and the staff of the Central Office and other 
established State Branches to acquaint 
themselves with the aims and objects as well 
as the organizational work of the Conference. 
We soon hope to see the Punjab State 
Branch coming into existence. 

The activities of the Assam Branch have 
been considerably curtailed owing to the 
devastating floods that occurred there during 
the course of this year. The Bihar Branch 
has proved successful in focussing public 
opinion on social problems by holding 
quarterly public meetings and by actively co- 
operating with other All-India organizations. 
The Bombay City Branch conducted a 
regular series of discussions and courses 
relating to social welfare. Three outstand- 
ingly successful symposia were organized by 
the Delhi Branch on “Self-Help and 
Community Action”, “Labour Welfare— 
Whose _ Responsibility?”, and “Socially 
Dependent Children”, as well as a Seminar 
on “The First Five Year Plan”. Our 
Hyderabad State Branch has been as active 
as ever with organizing flood relief, peace 
committees, removal of untouchability and 
a fund-raising campaign for a Radium 
Institute. The tempo of activities of the 
Madhya Bharat Branch was slowed down 
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considerably on account of the temporary 
transfer of its Hon. Executive Secretary. The 
Madras State Branch has added yet another 
feather to its cap by securing Government 
recognition for its Madras School of Social 
Work, by starting a Juvenile Service Bureau 
in Madras City and by organizing a very 
successful State Conference at Salem. Our 
branch in Uttar Pradesh has been busy 
throughout the year with the organizational 
details of the Lucknow Session. And finally, 
the West Bengal State Branch has initiated 
an in-service training course for child wel- 
fare workers in the State and also lately 
organized its annual State Conference at 
Calcutta. 


INDIAN NationAL CoMMITTEE REPORT 


A detailed questionnaire was circulated 
to all its National Committees by the 
International Conference of Social Work, 
nine months before its seventh session at 
Toronto (Canada) in June-July 1954. The 
questionnaire dealt with various aspects of 
the main theme of the Conference “Self- 
Help and Co-operative Action”. The 
National Reports, prepared well in advance, 
were to form the basis of the discussions 
at the various Commissions appointed for 
the actual session. Since the Indian Con- 
ference of Social Work acts as the National 
Committee of the International Conference 
of Social Work in India, we invited) the 
opinions of several social scientists, social 
workers and administrators on the subject. 


SEVENTH INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE OF 
SoctaL Work 


The Seventh International Conference of 
Social Work was held in Toronto (Canada) 
from June 26 to July 2, 1954. The theme 
of the Conference was “Promoting Social 
Welfare through Self-Help and Co-operative 
Aside of the Plenary Sessions, 


Action”’. 


addressed by outstanding speakers, there 
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were four specially selected Panels, which 
discussed four basic questions related to the 
main theme. In addition, there were various 
study groups which provided an opportunity 
for the delegates to come together and 
exchange experiences and ideas. 


The South East Asia Regional Office, 
International Conference of Social Work, 
devised a low-cost group travel scheme for 
Indian delegates to the Toronto Conference. 
For about Rs. 7,000/- per head, delegates 
were enabled to have an excellent pre- 
conference study tour of Canada, to parti- 
cipate in the actual session at Toronto, to 
take a post-conference study tour of the 
U.S.A., and finally a tour of Europe. This 
was all covered within the period of eight 
weeks. 73 delegates from India participated 
in the Conference, most of whom _ took 
advantage of this scheme. The leader of the 
Indian delegation was Dr. Anugrah Narayan 
Sinha, Finance Minister, Government of 
sihar and President, Bihar State Branch, 
ICSW. He was one of the speakers at the 
Plenary Sessions and delivered a speech on 
“Leadership Training in Self-Help Pro 
grammes”, which was much appreciated. The 
Indian delegation represented a fairly good 
Indian social 
including as it did trained social workers 
and scientists, government officials, State 
Ministers, representatives of leading indus- 


cross-section of welfare, 


trial firms and voluntary welfare workers. 
Shri S. K. Dey, I.CS., Development 
Commissioner, West Bengal, was the Chair- 
man of a Panel discussion on “How to Meet 
the Threats to Self-Help” while Shrimati 
Saudamini Mehta, Miss Hersey and myself 
acted as Chairmen of three study groups. 


With the kind and prompt help of the 
Government of India, the State Governments 
and various voluntary agencies, it became 
possible for us to project a first-class Social 
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Welfare Exhibition as well as some excellent 
Indian films at the Toronto Conference. 


Tue Forp FouNpDATION AND THE ICSW 


Another noteworthy event this year has 
been the unqualified support and co-opera- 
tion given to us by the Ford Foundation. 
We felt that there were very able men and 
women in the field of social welfare in India 
who could make a distinct contribution to 
the Seventh International Conference of 
Social Work at Toronto, but could not attend 
it at their own expense. We, therefore, 
approached the Ford Foundation who readily 
acceded to our request. Thus it was that 
five Indian delegates were specially selected 
by the ICSW and the Foundation to 
represent India at the Conference and there- 
after to undertake an eight week’s lecture- 
cum-study tour of various countries before 
returning home. The delegates so chosen 
were:— 


1. Shri S. K. Dey, I.C.S., Development 

Commissioner, Government of West 

Bengal, Calcutta. : 

Shri S. C. Dutta, Assoc. Secretary, 

Indian Adult Education Association 

and Hon. Gen. Secretary, Delhi 

Branch ICSW. 

3. Smt. Jaishree Raiji, M.P., Bombay. 

4. Smt. Vimlabai Deshmukh, All India 
Food Council, New Delhi. 

5. Kumari P. Vakharia, Dean, Faculty of 
Social Work, M. S. University, Baroda. 


ho 


Shri S. K. Dey’s contribution to the Con- 
ference was particularly outstanding. His tour 
included the U.S.A., Puerto Rico, Mexico, 
Hawaii and Japan. This itinerary was drawn 
up for him as he wished to discuss and study 
the following:— 


(a) Basic conditions determining the 
progress of industrially backward and 
heavily populated regions. 


(b) Administrative techniques demanded 
in planning and executing projects of 
development embracing entire local 
areas and communities—e.g., the 
Tennesee Valley Authority in the 
U.S.A. and the Planning Board in the 
Puerto Rican Commonwealth. 

(c) Organization, accomplishments and 
current problems of extension work 
among rural communities. 

(d) Financing and execution of schemes 

for slum clearance and improved 

housing for families with low incomes. 

Development patterns devised for 

socially vulnerable and economically 

backward groups like the Negroes and 
the Red Indian tribes in U.S.A. and 

Mexico. 


o 


(f) Factors responsible for the size and 
pace of industrial growth in backward 
areas and the conditions of success 
of small and medium-scale enterprise. 


Shri S. C. Dutta concentrated on adult 
education techniques in the U.S.A., U.K., 
Sweden and Denmark. Smt. Jaishree Raiji, in 
her visit to the U.S.A. and Japan, confined 
herself to child welfare, community organi- 
zation in neighbourhood houses, the Red 
Indian settlements and small-scale industries. 
Smt. Vimlabai Deshmukh concerned herself 
primarily with Home Economic Departments 
in urban and rural areas in U.S.A. and else- 
where. Finally, Kumari P. Vakharia devoted 
her entire study tour to schools providing 
social work education in Canada, U.S.A. and 
Japan. 


RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE HyDERABAD 
SESSION 


One thousand copies of the recommenda- 
tions passed at our last annual session at 
Hyderabad, in December 1953 were printed 
and circulated to the Central and State 
Governments, as well as semi-official bodies 
and All-India social welfare organizations 
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the above- 
mentioned recommendations. The response 


particularly concerned with 
from the various governments and agencies 
in the matter has been quite encouraging. 


SociaL WeLFARE Day 
This year, the Social Welfare Day was 
observed on February 20th with great eclat 
India. State and District Branches 
of the ICSW vied with each other to focus 
public attention upon the social policies of 


all over 


the day as well as on the recommendations 
of the last annual session at Hyderabad. The 
main theme selected for the Social Welfare 
Day this 
Welfare through Self-Help and Co-operative 
Action”. Dr. Jivraj N. Mehta, President, 
ICSW, once the 
of the Social Welfare Day to the people of 


deliberations year was “Social 


again broadcast message 
India. We are indeed very grateful to the 
ICSW as well as of the 


public for having taken such an intelligent 


members of the 


interest in the proceedings of the Day. 


Aut Inpia Councit or LABOUR AND 
WELFARE OFFICERS 


It may be recollected that in our annual 
report for the year 1953, a mention had 
been made regarding the formation of an 
All India Council of Labour and Welfare 
Officers at the end of the First Conference 
organized for the purpose by the Indian 
Conference of Social Work in Bombay. 
Since then, its second annual conference was 
held in Madras last February. It was 
decided there that the Council should have 
its own individual entity. The ICSW acceded 
to this request, for its aim has always been 
to initiate new projects and then hand them 
over to responsible people. We wish the All 
India Council of Labour and Welfare 
Officers every success and hope that it may 
grow from strength to strength. 


In the organization of the First Labour 
Conference in April 1953, the ICSW had a 
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surplus amounting to Rs. 3,805-0-8. This has 
now been split up between the Council and 
the ICSW, 
Rs. 1902-8-4. 


REPRESENTATION AT VARIOUS CONFERENCES 


each having received 


Shri B. Chatterjee, Executive Secretary, 
ICSW, in his capacity as the Assistant 
Secretary-General (South East Asia), Inter- 
national Conference of Social Work, attended 
the First All Burma Conference of Social 
Work held at Rangoon in January last. He 
also represented the ICSW at the Second 
Annual Conference of the All India Council 
Welfare Officers held at 


Madras in the beginning of February. 


of Labour and 


At the invitation of the ICSW, Prof. P. R. 
Sen, President, West Bengal State Branch, 
ICSW, Shri S. R. Venkataraman, Hon. 
Associate Secretary, Madras State Branch, 
ICSW; and Kumari Parin Vakharia, Hon. 
District Branch 
ICSW, attended a Conference of the Bharat 
Sevak Samaj 


Gen. Secretary, Baroda 


Convenors at Pawapuri 
(Bihar) held in February this year. The 
problems of re-organization within _ the 
Bharat Sevak Samaj, however, were so 
pressing that the relationship between it and 
the ICSW was not discussed as fully or as 


satisfactorily as anticipated. 


Smt. G. R. B. Billimoria, Hon. Gen. 
Secretary, and Shri B. Chatterjee, Executive 
Secretary, ICSW, in their capacities as 
the Asstt. Treasurer-General and Asstt. 
Secretary-General, International Conference 
of Social Work respectively, attended the 
Seventh International Conference of Social 
Work at Toronto (Canada) in June-July, 
1954. 


Dr. Jivraj N. Mehta, President, ICSW, 
presided over a Conference specially called 
to inaugurate the Travancore-Cochin State 
Branch, ICSW, held at Ernakulam ast 
October. 
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Smt. Shirin Dastur Patel, Asstt. Secretary, 
ICSW, attended the All Gujerat Conference 
of Social Work at Rajkot (Saurashtra) in 
July this year. On behalf of the ICSW, she 
also attended the Fourth All India Con- 
ference on Moral and Social Hygiene held at 
Chandigarh (Punjab) in November last. 


PLANNING COMMISSION’s REQUEST 

The Planning Commission, a few months 
ago approached the ICSW as to whether it 
would be interested in undertaking a project 
for evaluating training programmes for 
different types of social work, including 
tribal welfare, and drawing up training 
curricula in keeping with the kind of workers 
required to implement social welfare pro- 
grammes within the general patten of 
national development. We readily acceded 
to this request by drawing up a detailed 
memorandum on the subject and by specify- 
ing the cost involved (about Rs. 25,000/-) 
and the time required (about six months) 
to complete this project. We are still await- 
ing a definite reply from the Planning 
Commission in this matter. 


New PvuBLIcATIONS 


This year we have published the entire 
proceedings of our Sixth Annual Conference 
held in Hyderabad last year in the March 

1954) issue of the Indian Journal of Social 
Work. We have also brought out two issues 
(June and December 1954) of the ICSW 
Bulletin. We do hope that most of our 
members and delegates will become regular 
subscribers to this six-monthly Bulletin. If 
we are able to secure a fairly large number 
of subscriptions shortly, we would like to 
make the Bulleting a Quarterly. 


STAFF AND ESTABLISHMENT 


During the year, we made several attempts 
to secure better accommodation at a reason- 
able rent for the Central Office in the heart 
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of Bombay, but these attempts have not 
proved to be successful so far. 


In January last, we secured the services 
of Smt. Shirin Dastur Patel as the Assistant 
Secretary of the Indian Conference of Social 
Work. She is concurrently working as the 
Assistant Secretary to the South East Asia 
Regional Office, International Conference of 
Social Work. 


Shri P. G. Thomas, our Accounts Clerk, 
left us at the beginning of the year and in his 
place we have appointed Shri R. G. Bapat. 


Centrrat ICSW Lisrary 

This library, located at our central office 
in Bombay, has been slowly but steadily 
expanding during the past few years. It now 
contains about 800 books and over 2,000 
pamphlets —- valuable material on_ social 
welfare and related topics in India and 
abroad. This year, the whole library has 
heen properly classified and indexed by a 
trained librarian, and we hope to throw open 
this library to the public early next year. 


SociAL RESEARCH DIVISION OF THE ICSW 


The scheme recently evolved by the ICSW 
for a Social Research Division is as follows:— 


One of the main objects of the Indian 
Conference of Social Work is to undertake 
scientific studies of social problems and to 
create a pool of data and knowledge so as 
to evolve scientific procedures for the effec- 
tive solution of these problems. The two 
world wars, the struggle for Independence 
and the partition of the country have created 
colossal problems of poverty, unemployment, 
ill-health, squalor, want and disease. The 
phenomenal growth of population, and the 
rapid industrialisation and urbanisation have 
adversely influenced the family, social life 
and matrix of culture to a considerable 
degree. No planning for social welfare can 
succeed unless it first assesses the quality and 
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measures the extent of these influences on the 
life of the communities. The importance of 
social research as a basic pre-requisite for 
preparing blue-prints of workable plans and 


keeping them constantly revised in the light 


of changing data, has now been recognised 


as a sound practice in social planning all 


over the world. 


The Indian Conference of Social Work, 
therefore, desires to set up a Research Divi- 
sion under the auspices of its Central Office 
to plan, survey, pool, promote, execute and 
direct several research projects in the field 
of social The Division 


will take up for study subjects which have 


welfare in India. 
a direct bearing on the planning, administra- 
tion and evaluation of public and private 
ocial services in both urban and rural areas. 


In this connection, we have already 
approached the Rockefeller Foundation, the 
Ford Foundation and the Planning Com- 
mission. The two Foundations have been 
unable to assist us at present, as their funds 
We are still 


awaiting a reply from the Planning Commis- 


are directed to other channels. 


ion. 


Lucknow Session oF THE ICSW, 


DeceMBER 1954 


CHE 


Three topics of current interest have been 
selected for the Sectional Meetings, which 
will form one part of our annual session at 
We feel that the time 
is now ripe for an assessment of the “Finan- 
cing of Voluntary Welfare Work”. Under 
this heading, we shall be having discussions 


Lucknow this year. 


on the Organization and Administration of 
Charity Trusts as well as the novel method 
of fund raising—viz., the Community Chest. 
Since Uttar Pradesh is our host this year, 
we felt it was in the fitness of things to 
choose “Correctional Administration”, for 
every one of us realizes that U.P. along 


with Bombay, Mysore and other States has 
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considerable achievement to its credit in this 
field. 
have not forgotten the topical interest tha 
the Second Five-Year Plan has evoked in 
the minds of most thinking people. This is 
a vast topic, so we have limited ourselves 


sesides these two subjects, we 


to “Problems of Social Welfare Administra- 
tion and the Second Five-Year Plan.” 


Aside of these, we have introduced a new 
feature this year—a Panel discussion on 
“Social Work in the Medical Setting.” There 
will be no paper reading here. A group of 
experts has been appointed to initiate the 
discussion. We are certain that our delegates 
and observers will have equal opportunity 
to teach and learn from this Panel Discussion. 


‘Then too, three special sub-committees 
have already got under way. They will pro- 
vide authentic memoranda on (i) “Place of 
Social Sciences in Social Work Education”, 
“Minimum Standards for Child Care 
India”, and (iii) “Family 
Planning and Social Welfare’. 


(ii) 


Institutions in 


It is our hope that the programme chalked 
out for the Seventh Annual Conference will 
prove to be both worthwhile and enjoyable 
for all the participants. 


FINANCES 

As always, the financial position is not as 
encouraging as one would wish, because the 
work of the Indian Conference of Social 
Work is not of a nature as to possess a direct 
emotional appeal to the public. We have, 
however, our small band of staunch sup- 
porters, both governmental and voluntary 
(listed below) to whom we are deeply in- 
lebted:— 


Rs. 
7,500/- 
2,000/- 
1,000/- 


1. Government of India 
2. Sir Dorabji Tata Trust 
3. Government of Uttar Pradesh 
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. Government of Madhya Pradesh 1,000 
1,000 
500 
500 / 
500/ 


. Government of Bihar 

». Government of Hyderabad 
. Sir Ratan 
. N. M. Wadia Charities, Bombay 
. American Women’s Club, Bombay 500/ 
250/- 
250 


Tata Trust, Bombay 


. Government of Andhra 


. Government of Saurashtra 


Tue Cen traLt Executive g WORKING 
CoMMITTEES 
In consonance with Section 6(a), sub- 
clause (v) of the Constitution, the President 
nominated the following five representatives 
of Government Department on the Central 
Executive Committee:— 


Uo CC. K. Director- 
General of Health Services, Ministry 
of Health, of India, 


New Delhi. 


Lakshmanan, 


Government 


Shri K. G. Saiyidain, Educational! 
Adviser, Ministry of 
Government of India, New Delhi. 


Education, 


Shri N. S. Mankiker, Chief Adviser 
(Factories), Ministry of Labour, Go- 
vernment of India, New Delhi. 


Shri K. A. Gafoor, Director, Depart- 
ment of Social Services, Hyderabad. 


Shri B. N. Jha, Director of Education, 
Uttar Pradesh, Lucknow. 


A meeting of the Central Executive Com- 
mittee of the ICSW was held on April 17, 
1954, in Bombay, which among other things, 
the programme of the Lucknow 
Since the President was stationed 
in Bombay, the Central Office of the Confe- 
rence functioned throughout the year in 


finalized 
Session. 


consultation with him from time to time. 


Two C.E.C. meetings will be held at the 
time of the Lucknow Session—the first of 
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these will be on December 26, 1954, and the 


second on December 30, 1954. 


A Working Committee was appointed by 
the President to function as 
committee to the Central Office, IGSW, in 
It comprises 


an advisory 


Bombay throughout the yeai. 


of the following members: 


Dr. Jivraj Mehta (President 

Smt. A. J. Matthai 

Prof. R. Choksi 

Shri L. S. Kudchedkar 

Smt. Zarina E. G. Currimbhoy (Hon. 
Treasurer ) 

Prof. A. R. Wadia (Hon. Treasurer) 
Shri F. R. Surti (Hon. Treasurer) 
Smt. Gulestan. R. B. Billimoria (Hon. 
Gen. Secretary ) 

Shri B. Chatterjee, Executive Secre- 
(ex-officio ) 

Smt. S. Dastur Patel, Assistant Secre- 


(ex-officio) 


tary 


tary 


Direct SERVICES BY THE DRANCHES 

fn consonance with a resolution passed 
by the C.E.C at Hyderabad on 26th Decem 
ssed to all State 
3ranches authorizing them to 


Some of 


already launched on 


ber 1953, a circular was addre 
District 
undertake direct welfare activities. 
the 
direct activity in the field, whereas others 


and 


Branches have 
are planning out ways and means of putting 
this resolution into effect at an early date. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 
We are very grateful to Dr. Jivraj N. 
Mehta, our outgoing President, for the 
manner in which he has helped and guided 
us at every turn. His sustained enthusiasm 


and support have strengthened us greatly 
during his tenure of office for the past three 


the 
and 


Our also due to 
members of 
Working 
distances to attend various meetings and 


take a keen interest in the progress of our 


thanks 
the 
Committees, 


are 
Central 


years. 
Executive 
long 


who | travel 
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organization. We would be failing in our 
duty if we did not record our sense of deep 
appreciation for the timely financial help 
rendered to us by the various governments 
Our thanks 
Shri M. J. Gazdar, our Hon. Constitutional 
Referee, to our Hon. Auditors—Messrs. P. 
C. Hansotia & Co., to office-bearers, 
our colleagues in the Central Office and to 


and donors. are also due to 


Oul 


very one of you members of the Indian 
Social Work for 


Conference of your con- 


tinued interest and support during the year. 
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Finally, our hearty thanks are due to the 
Uttar Pradesh State Branch, its energetic 
Chairman, Shri C. B. Gupta, its hard-worked 
Hon. Gen. Secretary, Shri Sushil Chandra, 
the members of its Executive 
To Dr. R. K. Mukerjee 
Chairman, and the members and volunteers 
of the Reception Committee, we are deeply 
indebted for the excellent work they have 


as W el! as 


Committee. 


put in towards the organization of the 
traditional Lucknow hospitality to this our 


Seventh Annual Session. 





WORK 


INDIAN CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL 
Income and Expenditure Account for the year ending 3ist March, 19 
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Section I 
FINANCING VOLUNTARY WELFARE WORK 


Smt. Licavat1 MUNSHI M. P. 


(Chairman) 


FRIENDS, 


The Section over which I am presiding 
is a section which deals with the difficult 
problem of how to raise finances for the 
welfare activities run by the social workers. 
Before we go to the ways and means of 
doing it, a little analysis of the subject 
matter will not be out of place. 


Before Independence was achieved by the 
country social activities were mostly sup- 
ported or run by private agencies. There 
were three types of charities—Religious, 
Educational and Social Welfare charities. 
The largest number of charities were and are 
religious charities. For instance, running and 
supporting of temples, churches or mosques, 
dharamshalas or yatimkhanas, building tanks 
and wells, running Sanskrit Pathshalas and 
Sadavrats ie. giving free food to needy, 
Sadhus and Faqirs, are more or less religious 
charities. The motive underlying _ these 
charities is religious merit. Even now these 
charities are supported by a large number of 
people though not to the same extent as in 
the past. 


The educational charities are largely 
supported by donors whose motive is either 
to earn a good name in the public or to 
come to the notice of the Government; of 
course there are exceptions though they are 
mostly from common people. Most of these 
charities are named after the donors. 
Establishing schools, colleges, universities, 
libraries and hostels or giving scholarships 
can come under this class. In the majority of 
cases, unless the donor’s name is given to that 
particular institution, the money is not forth- 


coming. The same is the case with charities 
connected with social welfare, i.e., establish- 
ing or running hospitals or establishing 
different types of Homes for boys and girls, 
men, women and mentally deficient can come 
under this heading. These charities more or 
less are given with the same motive as 
mentioned under the educational charities. 


But even if there is a motive, it is an 
excusable one. Man wants appreciation from 
his fellow-beings and if such an appreciation 
is earned by supporting a good cause, there 
is nothing wrong in it. 


Sometimes charities are given in the 


memory of the late and dear ones too. 


As stated in the beginning, formerly most 
of the charities were private charities. But 
unfortunately they are now drying up and 
people are looking to the States for every- 
thing. They feel that ours being a Welfare 
State it should provide for all the needs of 
the society. The following are the reasons 
for drying up of private charities: 


(i) The personal needs of the people are 
growing as the standard of life is 
rising and so they have less money to 
spare for the welfare of others. 

(ii) The increase in taxation and the 
Zamindari abolition do not allow 
accumulation of wealth some of which 
could be diverted for the charitable 
causes. 

(iii) The third cause, if one may say so, 
is that instead of collecting money 
from a larger number of people or 
from different sources, all the people 
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collecting money go to the same well- 
known persons for donations over and 
over again who feel harassed. Besides, 
now there are a large number of 
people wanting to do social service 
and causes for which money is de- 
have increased in 


manded great 


number. It, therefore, becomes 
difficult for private persons to cope 


with all the demands made on them. 


social welfare charities is 


The 


increasing for the following reasons: 


need for 


Formerly there was a joint family system 
and, therefore, the earning members of the 
family looked after the non-earning members 
as well as the young and the disabled belong- 
ing to the family and so there was less need 
for running institutions for such persons. But 
now families are getting divided and nobody 
wants to be bothered by poor relations even 
or brother's 


if it be a father or a mother 


widow or children. 


The notion about one’s obligation to other 
members of the family is entirely changed. 
Formerly people worked in order to support 
the whole family. Now one wants to work 
only for oneself, one’s wife and children; 
sometimes even a wife is treated as a burden. 
This is a Western notion which is taking 
root in our society too. We have to recognise 
that fact. ; t 


But unlike in many other countries the 
idea of private charities is not entirely gone 
from our people’s mind. Still many private 
and Government charities are running side 
by side. The instinct of giving Dan is still 
prevalent at least among the older members 
of the Society. In countries like America 
private charities exist in the shape of big 
foundations and community chest whereas 
in some other countries like Russia, I am 
told, there is no scope for private charities 
because the State itself looks after every 
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citizen and every citizen is dependent on the 
State for everything. In our country too the 
State is increasingly taking more and more 
responsibilities and trying to meet the needs 
of people. We are shaping ourselves as a 
Social Welfare State. Our aim is to relieve 
misery, pain, difficulties and help people to 
get along and go forward in every possible 
way. Although this is a laudable aim, still 
the State is not yet in a position to reach 
every individual because the resources and 
the machinery of the State in many directions 
is yet to be built up. Efficiency in working 
is yet to be achieved. 


The dependence upon the State for every- 
thing makes ordinary people indifferent to 
the suffering and misery of their fellow- 
beings. There are defects in private agencies 
too. Most of the private welfare agencies 
invariably are short of money and all the 
time many of them have to run after the 
Government in search of grants or coax 
monied people to give them some Dan. 
the 
managed and go into bad hands losing the 


Besides, some of charities are mis- 


confidence of the public. 


However, our Government has done one 
good thing, i.e., establishing the Central 
Social Welfare Board. Though the function- 
ing of the Board is yet to be built up effici- 
ently, the idea behind its establishment is to 
encourage every type of social work which is 
struggling for existence. The help given by 
it to the private agencies may put heart into 
social workers. Only care should be taken 
that it does not degenerate into giving 
patronage or encourage haphazard work. 


People who are working for social welfare 
always think how to collect money. Some 
of the ways of collecting money are the 
following: 


Direct approach is the first. Next comes 
organising dramas, shows, balls, races, 











1e 
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music soirees, exhibitions, auctions, 
raffles, lotteries, advertisement, etc. 


When a big calamity befalls on the 
country, the newspaper columns for getting 
funds are opened. Some of our people have 
become so used to the idea of getting a 
return for charity that if there is a drama 
or a show or a ball, they give easily. 
Arranging such shows or entertainment 
serves double purpose. The budding and 
amateur artists get scope where they can 
show their talent and gain experience and 
at the same time a good cause is served. 
Unfortunately, sometimes it happens that 
a great portion of money so collected is spent 
in organising the show itself. But it is not 
so in the majority of the cases. One other 
great advantage of organising such shows is 
that people give their free service which 
otherwise would be difficult to obtain. 


In some countries raffles or lotteries are 
a big support to hospitals and other charities. 
Our Governments are unwilling to allow 
hem in many parts of the country. I think 
they are right in a way that such raffles 
and lotteries should not be allowed indis- 
criminately. But I also feel that for a good 
cause the Government should not ban them 
altogether. Government still earn money 
by allowing racing and _ stock-exchange 
gambling. It will be hardly consistent for 
them to stop raffles if they are organised 
in support of good causes. 


Vinoba Bhave has shown a way of doing 
social welfare work by organising Bhoodan, 
Sampattidan and Kupdan. That gives us a 


good idea. Why should this idea be only 
restricted to a few people and a few cases. 
Supposing each member of the society pays 
at least Re. | per year or gives some grain 
or a few yards of cloth; supposing every 
well-to-do woman buys one saree less and 
gives away that amount to charity; sup- 
posing every cinema-goer sees one show less 
and gives away the money worth one cinema 
ticket for a good cause; supposing every 
man or woman saves money by buying one 
less item of luxury; supposing every school 
going child sets aside one pice per month for 
his fellow poor students; supposing every 
pilgrim who spends money for earning merit 
in the other life gives voluntarily one rupee 
for a good cause, I am sure, every type of 
social welfare could be achieved in no time. 


A social worker who wants to succeed 
should know that he should seek and gain 
If they 


are with you, your welfare activities will 


the sympathy of religious heads. 


never suffer. Look at the Christian charities. 
So many charities are centred round the 
church. Look at the Hindu and Muslim 
charities. So many of them are centred 
round temples and mosques. Religions 
always encourage the noble instinct in men 
to give and help others. Nobody should aim 
to make people religionless. If we take away 
the religion from people’s life, we take away 
that noble instinct too. 


I believe, I have given sufficient sugges- 
tions, how to raise money for starting social 
work. There is nothing new in what I have 
said. I have only tried to put things together. 
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ORGANIZING COMMUNITY CHESTS 


Miss Evetyn W. HERSEY 


The tradition of giving to others in distress 
is as old as history itself in all countries of 
the world. Most religious teachings, including 
those in the Gita, the Koran, teachings of 
the Zoroastrians, early Jewish books, and the 
Bible urge upon believers the obligation of 
giving and _ serving—for example, the 
Christian belief that he who serves his fellow- 
men, serves God; the earlier Jewish belief 
that in entertaining a stranger one may be 
entertaining an angel unawares; and the still 
earlier Hindu teaching that one path to self- 
realization and to God is through service. 


The early history of giving seems to have 
been practised first by individuals, later by 
groups. Givers, however, have not always 
carried out the complete teachings of their 
religion. The teachings of the Gita, like other 
“holy writ”, state that giving should not be 
for the purpose of individual reward, spiritual 
or material, and that the gift should fit the 
need of the recipient. 


We all know, however, in all countries 
some people who still give or do social work 
with mixed motives—not purely to help the 
receiver but for personal prestige, sectarian 
or political advantage, or even material 
personal reward. 


I like to think of an old custom here in 
nearby Benares as perhaps carrying out some 
of the ancient principles of giving. I under- 
stand that when wealthy worshippers wished 
to give their precious gold or jewels to the 
gods, they often dropped them in the Ganges 
as they bathed and worshipped. Later, when 
some poor worshipper came to bathe and 
pray he has been known to find in the bottom 
of the Ganges some precious thing which he 
has been able to sell and meet his wants. 
To him it is an answer to prayer. The giver 


never knew the recipient and did not ask for 
overwhelming gratitude or a sense of depen- 
dence from the recipient. To be sure, you 
may say that this method of giving has often 
been exploited or that the gift may not reach 
the man in greatest need, but in certain 
cases it has perhaps carried out some of these 
early religious principles. 

I believe the motivations for giving have 
come nearer, in more recent years, to some of 
the ideals of religious teachings in our holy 
books. Modern social work has adopted and 
tried to implement these very principles. In 
modern social work language we say that the 
service rendered from an agency should fit 
the need of the recipient and help him to 
greater independence and self-sufficiency. 

Individuals have now grouped themselves 
together in what has been called private 
social agencies to help social needs. The place 
of these private agencies has been very 
important in such countries as Canada, the 
United States, the United Kingdom, India, 
Germany and France. The history of the 
origin and growth of privately supported 
social agencies has been somewhat similar in 
all these countries. The growth of these 
private agencies is a continued proof of the 
growth of social consciousness and of social 
responsibility of individual citizens in these 
countries. 

Because the finances and resources of 
individual citizens are not limitless, these 
agencies have tended to be comparatively 
small. Citizens have become aware of the fact 
that certain problems are too large for small 
private groups to handle, and governmental 
social agencies have been created to care for 
this type of need. 


Private agencies have, however, continued 
to exist and to grow in number. In some 
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like India and the United 


countries, 
Kingdom, the government has given grants 
from its tax funds to assist these private 
agencies. In other countries, like the United 
States, the pattern has been for the private 
social agency to remain entirely privately 
financed. 


In all countries where private agencies 
exist, however, the role of private social work 
has become increasingly important, even 
when the government has taken responsibility 
to care for certain social needs of its people. 


In some types of work, the private agency 
has continued to take full responsibility. In 
all countries that I know, the private agency 
has continued to do pioneer thinking to 
implement the pioneer pilot projects. It 
is easier for a private agency to meet new 
needs or to experiment with new methods. 
Frequently, a private agency begins a piece 
of work, proves the necessity of the work or 
the validity of a new method, and then turns 
the results over to the government which 
extends and enlarges the work. 


As with all progress, new problems arise. 
The number of private agencies, especially 
in the urban areas of the world, has increased 
constantly. This fact has in itself created the 
necessity for city-wide thinking, planning 
and cooperation. 


The problem of financing large numbers 
of private agencies in action as well as the 
problem of coordination and united, coope- 
rative planning, has become apparent and is 
receiving a great deal of thought everywhere. 
I have been asked to speak on a method 
of fund raising used in parts of the United 
Kingdom and in Canada and the United 
States, called, in Canada and the United 
States, the “Community Chest”. 
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Community Chest is a term used for 
federated planning and fund raising for 
private social agencies. In the United States, 
the first federation of agencies usually has 
been started for a consultative purpose and 
concerns, not money raising, but programme 
discussion. A council of agencies (in the 
United States called a Council of Social 
Agencies) usually meets for several years to 
plan cooperative programmes. In this way, 
the agencies grow to know each other better 
and learn to work and plan together. Only 
when a spirit of cooperation, mutual under- 
standing and mutual help has been esta- 
blished among the social agencies in a town, 
is a Community Chest (a federation for 


fund raising) usually founded. 


The first federated fund raising was started 
The first 
cooperative appeal for charitable purposes 
in the United States was in Denver in 1887. 
This beginning of a Community Chest in 
Denver was started by a Roman Catholic 
priest, a Rabbi, and two Protestant minis- 
ters; in other words, by a cooperative effort 
of the leaders of all the main religious 
groups in the city. Since then the movement 
has grown in the United States, until in 
1953 there were 1,600* campaigns totalling 
an amount of $263 million from private 
At the present time, practically 


in 1873 in Liverpool, England. 


givers. 
every town and city of any size has a Com- 
munity Chest. 


Some communities and towns are not ready 
to use this Community Chest method of 
financing. Any group, thinking about the 
organization of a Community Chest, has to 
analyse their town and the place of the 
private agencies in that town to ascertain 
whether the time is right for such a move. 
Let us consider together some of the tests 


* Community Chests and Councils of America. Trends in Community Chest Giving 1953. 


Campaign results are for campaigns held in 1952. Final tabulations will change these figures 


slightly. 
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as to whether a community is ready for such 
a move. 


One. Does the town have a group of 
well-organized social agencies? Do _ these 
agencies have responsible boards of directors 
who are planning the programmes? Have 
they established businesslike methods of 
planning, financing and implementing the 
programme? Have they a clearly-cefined 
purpose and programme? Is their work 
known to the community and do they have 
a group of citizens who appreciate and are 
annually supporting the work? 


The answers to these questions have great 
importance in ascertaining the solidity and 
usefulness of agencies. Only when _ these 
questions can be answered in the affirmative, 
has one a sound project to further federa- 


tion for money raising. 


Two. After ascertaining that there are 
a number of such agencies in the community, 
the next questions that should be asked 
are in relation to the understanding and 
working of these agencies between themselves. 
Have the representatives of the agencies 
been meeting together and have they had 
the experience of working together in a 
cooperative way ? 

Three. Have the agencies and those res- 
ponsible for them a picture of the needs of 
the town in which they live? Do they know 
the needs that are now covered by their 
agencies and have they a picture of the un- 
covered needs? 


Four. Would they welcome a chance to 
work together more closely in joint financing 


> 


of their agencies? Ffuman nature is the 


same the world over. There are always 
agencies or board members or workers who 
are afraid of losing prestige if agencies 


combined in a cooperative effort. These 


rivalries and jealousies must be overcome 


before groups can successfully work togethe: 
in such a project. 


In addition to the ordinary human 
emotions which may be involved in the 
beginning of such a project, one finds many 
practical and realistic doubts in the minds 
of the agencies about whether their backers 
will lose interest in their agency or whethe1 
they will have as intense an interest in a 
community drive which includes many 
agencies. Everyone has a pet interest or a 
pet agency in which he is more interested 
than in some other agency. This brings us 
to the fifth point. 


Five. Not only must the agencies, thei 
staff, board, constituency and their backers 
be ready and interested, but the giving 
citizens of the community must be prepared 
Many businessmen who have been used to 
siving to many agencies feel that they would 
rather give once a year than listen and 
respond to 50 appeals a year. Many com- 
munities fear that a businessman who would 
«ive fifty times might not give a large enough 
gift if he were giving once a year. Strangely 
enough, in the Chests in the United States 
it has been found that the total giving of the 
year of a businessman is often greater when 
he gives to one appeal of a Chest than it is 
when he answered many appeals. 


Another important element in increasing 
the social responsibility and knowledge of the 
giving citizenry of a town is the presentation 
of the entire needs of a city. This community 
education must precede the building of a 
Community Chest. 


Now let us turn to the mechanics of orga- 
nizing a Chest. If you decide that your town 
mects the tests described above, how do you 
start? I will merely relate some of the 
procedures that have actually been used in 
the organization of Chests in towns of the 
United States. 
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One. 
fst gathered 
nd jidual . fere "eS itl I > hz are 
individual conierences with those that are 
interested in organizing a Chest. This group 


Usually a small group of citizens is 


together after preliminary 


should represent all elements of the popula- 
tion of the town and should include well- 
known and trusted leaders of all religious 
and social groups, as well as businessmen, 
leaders, 
representatives from the boards of directors 
of the the general 
citizenry and members from the general 


professors, doctors, lawyers, labor 


social agencies, and 
community. In the group should be a nucleus 
of people who understand the social problems 
of the particular town and have been inte- 
rested and participated in the social work 
which has been established. A general dis- 
cussion and explanation of purposes of the 
Chest movement should be a part of the 
meeting. 

Two. If it is agreed that an attempt to 
organize a Chest should be made, procedures 
are then laid out, an executive committee is 
chosen to start the organization, the usual 
committees and business offices are elected. 

Three. this the 
responsible group has to decide on a set of 


Somewhere in process 
criteria as to what agencies may be admitted 
to the Chest. This is a very important 
decision. Obviously the agency must be doing 
good, responsible work and meeting the tests 
described above. If this decision is made on 
a sound and understandable basis, the givers 
will be more apt to give with trust to Com- 
munity Chest agencies because they will feel 
they are in this way giving to worthwhile 
and soundly organized causes. 


Four. Sometimes before or immediately 
after the organizational procedures, a mass 
meeting of interested citizens is called and 
the and 


enthusiasm for it is engendered. Civic pride 


the explanation of movement 


and interest is fostered. 


Five. Immediately the organisation 


6 
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businesslike 


should 


incorporated, appoint a treasurer and other 


assuine a aspect, be 


responsible officers. 
Six. 


already been done with the agencies but at 


Preliminary work would have 
this point further study of the needs and 
functions of the participating agencies will 
be made. It will be ascertained how much 
is needed to finance the agency programmes 
for one year. Each agency should submit to 
the Chest their list of donors and interested 
people. These will form the nucleus of the 
new givers to the Chest. The executive com- 
mittee with the help of necessary sub- 
committees will then compile a list of possible 
com- 

but 


gifts. 


donors known to the members of the 
mittee who have not already given, 
should, if approached, perhaps make 
These possible donors will include as wide 
a range of the population as possible. 
Seven. Publicity in the form of a general 
education campaign should begin early in 
the town. Articles on the functioning of all 
the agencies should appear in the newspapers 
and magazines which the citizens of the town 
read so that as many citizens as_ possible 
become interested and begin to feel a sense 
of interest in the various social efforts in the 
town. Speeches should be made, radio and 


movies used. 


Eight. Only after this educational cam- 
paign has told citizens about the social 
agencies, should a date be set for the 
campaign. In the United States the campaign 
usually lasts from one weck to two, sometimes 
three. As soon as the dates are set the citizens 
of the town are notified that during this 
period they will be given an opportunity to 
give their services in collecting and in orga- 
nizing and that each will be asked to give 
to ensure the services of the social agencies 
of the town for the coming year. 

Nine. Teams of workers are organized 
who will go out to ask for funds. This must 
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be done in a businesslike way with only 
responsible people chosen to be members of 
teams. They should be furnished identifica- 
tion papers and given receipts which are 
brought into headquarters and properly 
audited. 

Chere should be a series of meetings of the 
teams previous to the campaign, not only 
to give them their business instructions, but 
also to give them information about the 
agencies, so that they can describe the 
agencies’ work as they go from house to 
house. They should be furnished some printed 
or mimeographed literature which tells about 
each agency, and which they can leave with 
the donor when they call upon him. Each 
member of the team should be given a list 
of names on whom they would call and from 
whom they would ask donations In _ the 
United States it has been found useful to have 
meetings of the teams several times during 
the campaign and report results. These are 
published in the newspapers and the citizens 
realize how much has been raised and how 
much has yet to be raised. 

There is always a closing meeting when the 
final results are made public. Every effort is 
made to pass the goal so that it can be 
announced at the final meeting. 

Clear and simple plans and_ businesslike 
administration are essential if Community 
Chest campaigns are to be a success. 

Just as important, however, is the spiritual 
and educational value to the teams and to 
the citizens of the community. The goal of 


the campaign is not only to raise sufficient 
funds for the agencies of the town, but to 
make every citizen feel that the agencies 
belong to him and that his participation in 
the campaign is essential to his civic pride 
and responsibility. 


The experience of Community Chests in 
the United States has shown an ever-widen- 
ing, increasingly socially intelligent group of 
donors strengthened by the very fact that all 
over the United States on certain weeks in 
November citizens are engaged in_ these 
campaigns. The symbol of a red feather has 
been adopted by all the Community Chests 
in the United States, (the red feather for 
courage and, now in the United States 
for social participation in the social effort 
of the Certain dates in 
November are set aside for the so-called 


community ). 


“Red Feather Campaigns”. Every donor is 
given a tiny red feather to wear in his 
buttonhole and citizens look to see whether 
another friend is wearing his red feather. 
Contributions vary from the equivalent of 
an anna to the equivalent of a lakh of 
Rupees, but everyone wears his red feather 
with equal pride. 

In conclusion, I would like to say that all 
these methods must be adapted to local 
situations. However, I feel that the principles 
are the same. I believe that Indian private 
social work agencies are beginning to take 
steps in learning to know each other and to 
work together. As this period of cooperation 
and coordination goes on, time may come 
when certain communities will be interested 
in the theory of federated fund raising in 
India. I am sure that India’s Community 
Chests will not and should not look exactly 
like the Community Chests in England, 
Canada or the United States. The principle 
of getting together in a federation for fund 
raising will, however, be the same. I believe 
the value of this move will be great from a 
practical point of view. However, its greatest 
value will be in its spiritual and educational 
contribution to the citizens of the town that 
attempts such a move. 
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ORGANISING COMMUNITY CHESTS 


Mrs. M. Ciupwata JADHAV 


Everybody gives—everybody benefits—this 
may be taken as the essence of the Com- 
munity Chest or what is known as the Red 
Feather Agency. 


From the earliest days of the pioneer 
settlers in America in a new land with all 
the hazards of settling to life, the American 
men and women had a custom of working to- 
gether to take care of emergencies and wel- 
fare problems in their midst. Even to-day 
with all the voluntary activities and state co- 
ordination for organisations, American people 
readily respond to any call to co-operate 
with and assist those in need. It is mentioned 
that this practice of mutual aid was noticed 
as far back as 1835 by a French States- 
man and observer, Alexis de Tocqueville. 
These are his words—“When some citizen in 
a community decided that something is 
needed, he communicates this sense of need 
to his neighbours. Promptly a committee is 
brought into existence, and in a very short 
time, the committee has begun to meet the 
need without any reference to officials or 
bureaucracy”. It is assumed that the first of 
such efforts started in Denver in 1887 when 
a Catholic priest, a Rabbi and two Protestant 
ministers started this as a co-operative effort. 


This is the outcome: As the smaller com- 
munities grew into larger ones, the com- 
mittees grew. Sometimes they overlapped, 
some agencies received more, while others, 
equally in need, received less, due, perhaps 
to the reason that the former were the first 
whose needs were known, or that, in the 
case of the latter, needs were not well put up 
before the potential givers. Wealthy persons 
in any land are continually approached with 
requests for charity. They find they have 
little opportunity to know if the causes 


are deserving and if what they give will be 
used to the best advantage. It is over 40 
years ago that some of the largest American 
cities experimented with the idea of a 
Central Fund or Chest. There are Chests 
in Canada, Havana, Australia, Cuba, Japan, 
the Philippines and South Africa. The local 
American Chests are affiliated to the Central 
Organisation whose headquarters are in New 
York and are known as the Community 
Chests and Councils of America Inc. This 
Centre is the national clearing house for 
information, leadership and planning. ‘These 
chests make their collections once a year 
usually in October or November. The symbol 
of the agencies that collect this gift is 
“Red 


Feather’—-and the great essence of the 


common throughout the country 
Community Chest is that the entire effort is 
based on voluntary assistance. The Council 
each year invites some well-known citizen, 
recognised for his or her civic philanthropic 
interests, to serve as a voluntary Director of 
the money-raising programme. This invita- 
tion is considered as a mark of high distinc- 
tion. In spite of the heavy work and respon- 
sibility it involves, the voluntary Director 
accepts the invitation as a challenge and 
great opportunity to serve his community. 
Under him serve several Honorary Assistant 
Directors, each one taking over the respon- 
sibility of a particular sector, or a category of 
donors, such as, for example, Business, 
Professional and 
These organisations again appoint Sectional 


Labour Organisations. 


Captains who appoint volunteers to do 
actual collections. 


The annual solicitation for funds goes on 
over a period of 2 weeks to 2 months, even 
depending on the size of the community. 
The appeal is opened by the President of the 
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United States. At the same time, local news- 
papers and public speakers broadcast the 


needs of the various agencies 


In recent years added impetus has been 
through 
The 


National Association, Community Chests and 


riven to community chest drives 


synchronization of the campaigns. 


Councils, Inc., organises each year a national 
committee composed of nationally prominent 


individuals to promote the chest campaigns. 
This committee which sponsors conferences 
to stimulate giving, is 


activilie 


and other 


known as_ thie Mobilization for Human 


Needs”. The focussing of attention upon the 
chest drives in this way produced a consi- 
derable volume of publicity in newspapers, 
magazines, and over the air. Local chests, 
by holding their drives during the period of 


this “mobilization”, benefit by this publicity. 


What sort of agencies are supported by 
these contributions? They are grouped under 
hospital and medical care, care of the aged, 
the 


mothers, day-time care for children of work- 


the homeless children, unmarried 
ing mothers, visiting nurse care in the homes 


of the sick, 


counselling services of personal and family 


various other health services, 
problems, rehabilitation of the physically 


handicapped and recreation services for 
young people and for members of the Armed 
Forces. 

All the monies collected are placed in a 
common fund. A donor is permitted but not 
specially encouraged to ear-mark any 
donation for a cause dear to him. One of the 
features of the Community Chest idea which 
particularly appeals to the American public 
is that it brings together in a common effort 
all faiths and all factions in the community, 
the employer and the employee, the city 
dweller and the farmer, the merchant and 
the professional worker. It is understood that 
1952, 


Community 


the amount raised 
Chests local 


during the year 


through the for 
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agencies throughout the U.S. was 240,848,398 
dollars, and the average individual contri- 
bution was 3 dollars or less. Some of the 
gifts are large. In the City of Washington, 
the national Capital, with a population of 
about one million, the Chests were expecting 


$150,000 dollars from 
the 


to receive a total of 


local agencies during early winter 


> 


months of 1953. 


Records of Community Chests indicate 
that 847 local chests had reported their 
existence in January 1946, that out of 798 
these 847 chests, 508 
covered areas of less than 50,000 population 
each. Of these, 183 were in areas of 10,000 
population. With a few exceptions, these 


campaigns held by 


chests were found in every community of 


over one lakh persons. 
Phe advantages of Community Chests are: 


1. Money is obtained from move givers, 
thus assuring universal and more adequate 


support to necessary social and _ health 
services. 

2. Economy is observed by the use of 
voluntary services. The work of the paid 
executives and volunteers is so well co-ordi- 
nated and organised that it saves a large 
amount in the cost of administration. 

3. Agencies improve in their standards 
and duplication and wastes are eliminated. 

+. All interests and groups in the com- 
munity are united in an unselfish effort for 
their community. 

5. The campaign is an excellent medium 


for united public relations programme. 


There are some hazards in the organisa- 
tion, chief among which is that membership 
in the Chest 
diminish the agency’s share of responsibility 


Community may tend to 
and initiative. In some exceptional cases the 


social service interests may be vested in a 


small group, which may be inclined to be 
arbitrary and dominating. It may lessen the 
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givers’ interests. But, as an effective means 
of money-raising for welfare services, the 
Community Chests are unequalled. All 
records prove that this has been so, not only 
with respect to actual amounts raised, but 
also in respect of the number of donors. Even 
in the depression years, the Chests raised 
more money in the first campaigns than 
separate agencies had done the year before. 
It proved that the Chest is successful for 
all communities of all States. An average of 
27.3 gifts per 100 persons in the population 
were made to Chest campaigns for 1945. 


The administrative cost of the Chests and 
campaigns is negligible in comparison with 
the returns. 


Many persons ask if giving to the Com- 
munity Chests relieves them from further 
requests for donations. The answer is that 
they are not relieved from requests by 
agencies outside the Chest, such as, the Red 
Cross, Cancer Campaign, etc., but those in 
the Chest cannot request again. 


In India the idea of Community Chest has 
still not gained any appreciable response. In 
fact whenever this subject has been talked 
over, there have been trepidations amongst 
the organisations and their leaders. Not 
having had a trial at it or seen such an 
activity in action, the fears are merely 
conjectural. Institutions who receive their 
annual donations from certain firms or 
persons through their money-raising efforts 
are fearful that if they join the Community 
Chest and thereby forfeit their right for 
independent money-raising efforts, and are 
also led to sharing the total collections with 
other agencies, they stand to lose much. 
Then again there are so many institutions 
run on communal and sectarian lines who 
are fearful of losing support from their 
patrons if they join hands with the general 
effort. 


Under the circumstances, it would be 
commendable to make a study of the possi- 
bility of a Community Chest. Questionnaires 
circulated to those who do give systematically 
to a particular institution for ascertaining if 
they would be willing to give the same 
amount of co-operation through the Com- 
munity Chest will elicit valuable information. 
This may be supplemented by possible 
opinion polls, press forums and meetings. 
After that a special committee consisting of 
those giving and those receiving may be 
constituted and then perhaps the effort 
launched. 


In Madras State, there has been an 
attempt towards a Chest in what is called 
the Madras Provincial Welfare Fund. This 
Fund was founded in 1947 by Lady Nye and 
the aims and objects of the Fund are:— 

(a) to collect money for welfare projects 
and social schemes, such as, medical relief 
and relief to the distressed, hospitals, mater- 
nity and child welfare centres, creches, rescue 
homes and similar projects in the Province 
of Madras, and 


(b) to administer “The Fund” for the 
purposes mentioned. 


The Welfare Fund has Provincial Com- 
mittee, an Executive Committee and Sub- 
Committees for Finance, Publicity, Personal 
Donations, Commerce Representatives’ Do- 
nations, Women’s Efforts, Entertainments, 
Labour Efforts and District Committees. 


The Provincial Committee consists of the 
Founder as Patron; the ex-officio Patrons 
who are the Chief Minister of the State and 
the Leader of the Opposition, the Chairman, 
a citizen well known and respected by the 
public for services rendered, or for his ad- 
ministrative and executive abilities, the 
Vice-Chairman, namely, the Minister for 
Public Health, the Minister for Local 
Administration, the Mayor of Madras, the 
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Sheriff of Madras and the representatives 
of different communities. The District 
Committees consist of the District Collector 
as ex-officio Chairman and representatives 
of the various interests in the districts. The 
Special Committees carry out the work of 
collection and in the case of the Finance 
Sub-Committee, it scrutinises the requests for 
grants and makes recommendations. Besides 
collecting for the above-mentioned causes, 
such collections as the UNICEF Children’s 
Fund and Famine Relief Fund have also 
found their place. The Fund has assisted 
and continues to assist many an organisation 
doing good work. It has enabled well-known 
organisations to start new efforts falling 
within its scope and activity by giving 
generous donations to equip and start such 
work. It is in no small measure due to the 
Fund that a large number of Sanatoria for 
T.B. have been completed or are under 
completion in the Madras State and Andhra 
State. A target for T.B. Sanatoria has been 
set and all available funds in the District are 
made towards the goal. Such a result can 
be found in Tanjore, Tiruchirapalli, Nellore 
and other districts. The Welfare Fund had 
made it possible to have the buildings, as 
well as equipment and then the State 
Government takes over. Wards, Maternity 
Centres and Orphanages have, for their 
continuity of work, received generous assis- 
tance. The District Branches make their own 


collections and use them within the district 
except that 5% of the total collections is sent 
to the Provincial Headquarters. 


The highlight of the Provincial Welfare 
Fund is that it also gives assistance by 
means of donations to agencies to construct 
buildings and many agencies have received 
the first building grant through the goodwill 
of the Provincial Welfare Fund and thereby 
public support for further donations have 
come through this leadership. 


The emblem of the Provincial Welfare 

Fund is the open palm as the emblem of the 
Community Chest in the U.S. is the Red 
Feather. 
‘ The Provincial Welfare Fund at district 
level has ever come to the assistance of the 
Guild of Service for activities they themselves 
have raised as well as the many affiliated 
agencies. The Guild of Service has formed 
the co-ordinating and service-giving agency 
akin to the Council of Social Services in 
America while the Provincial Welfare Fund 
is really the Community Chest. 

Efforts should therefore be made to explore 
the possibilities of organising a Chest after 
public opinion is sufficiently ripe, in pro- 
gressive cities in India, having a full-time 
Executive Director, voluntary Executives, a 
Distribution Committee, and above all, a 
Publicity Committee to present the case to 
the public. 





ORGANIZING COMMUNITY CHESTS 


Suri BALWANT SINGH 


The problem of raising funds through 
voluntary efforts is really a formidable one 
in our country. The first and foremost diffi- 
culty is the general poverty of the masses. 
The average per capita income in India is 


perhaps the lowest in the world and a large 
section of the people are unable to have even 
a square meal a day. 

One of the handicaps in the way of public 
collection by social workers is the absence of 
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authority to compel any one to pay. The 
ordinary man is uninformed and there is 
utter lack of publicity of the aims and 
objects of these voluntary contributions. 
People usually suspect the bonafides of the 
organisations. Instances are not wanting 
when large funds collected for philanthropic 
and welfare activities have been misappropri- 
used for which were 


ated or purposes 


There is no co-ordination between the 
various agencies which go about for collec- 
tions. There are too many solicitations today 
from different quarters and even a_ well! 
disposed person feels disgusted with the 


numerous calls on his generosity. 


At present, co-ordination between the 
activities of the State and the social service 
organisations is almost absent. It would be 
very helpful if there is some sort of liaison 
between them and the two could jointly plan 
out schemes and chalk out clearcut policies 
for their mutual guidance. Some rich persons, 
while they are not interested in .giving 
financial assistance in the ordinary way, 
would enthusiastically offer wholehearted 
assistance if their names are associated with 
such activities. Hospitals, schools, dharma- 
shalas, ete. are established and named after 
some millionaire donor who gave a majoi 


share of the expenses. 


Another peculiar feature of our social 
set-up is the communal feeling of a large 
section of our people. Religious prejudices 
are rooted in the minds of many; and there 
are institutions which restrict their assistance 
to particular sections of the people. A Hindu 
would be more willing to assist the establish- 
ment of a temple or a matha than of a cos- 
mopolitan school; similarly, a Christian will 
be punctual in the payment of his church 
dues but will be reluctant to donate a rupee 
for the maintenance of a maternity hospital. 
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A few years ago I had the opportunity to 
visit the United States for studying social 
service agencies and their organisation and 
activities. In the private sector, a unique 
organisation in the U.S. is the Community 
Chest, established in almost every city and 
managed by Community Welfare Councils. 
The Chest is merely a co-operative organi- 
sation of citizens and welfare agencies. They 
have two separate functions—one to raise 
funds and the other to distribute such funds 
according to a systematic procedure, among 
certain social service agencies. In times of 
the Chest 
emergency funds. Ordinarily it promotes 


war, raises also war relief and 
planning and administration of services in 


the fields of health, recreation, medicine, 
education, ete. 

The Community Welfare Council is the 
organ responsible for carrying out the func- 
tions. The Council also is a voluntary asso- 
ciation of citizens representing various 
agencies. The planning and co-ordination of 
the welfare programme are the responsi- 
the Council. The Chest and the 


Council are either separately formed or 


bilities of 


may be a combined Chest and Council. 
The correct planning involves a_ conti- 
nuous revision of the programme for 


utilising the resources in the most effective 
and efficient manner possible. Each city has 
its own chest and council and their numbet 
is steadily on the increase. Collective cam- 
paigns are extending to smaller communities 
year after year. The larger the number of 
people approached, the larger naturally is 
the amount collected from the campaign. 
There 
workers, and voluntary services are largely 


are few paid executives and paid 
requisitioned for collection of funds and 
distribution. As the welfare agencies work in 
close co-operation, there is no overlapping 
in their functions. Where an organisation is 
found to be superfluous, it is mercilessly 
discontinued. 
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The Council has an intimate knowledge 
of the needs of the community and a correct 
estimate of the resources, so much so that 
it is able to distribute the funds in the most 
equitable way. The co-ordinated campaigns 
enable a more effective propagation of the 
different 


agencies. The extent of the success of the 


needs and objectives of the 
Chest largely depends on individual leader- 


ship and able administration. 


There are certain defects inherent in the 
organisation of the Chest. For instance, 
firstly the mere membership of the Chest 
may engender a feeling of complacency and 
lack of enthusiasm and irresponsibility among 
the members who participate in the chest 
funds. Secondly, a certain degree of domina- 
tion may be brought about by some groups. 
Thirdly, the absence of diverse appeals from 
different organisations may diminish the 
givers’ interest and enthusiasm concerning 
individual organisations or their activities 
The peculiar advantages, however, outweigh 


these disadvantages 


Deferred payments by the contributors 
produce promises for larger amounts and the 
collection losses are lower. There will be 
greater participation by the working people 
and hourly workers, from whom collections 
are effected in the shape of deductions from 
their pay rolls. It is open to the contributor 
to designate his contribution for the benefit 
of any particular agency, but in the event of 
the total exceeding the allocation from the 
Chest, the excess will revert to the general 
fund 

Companies are the biggest single contri- 
butors. They appreciate their obligation and 
duty to the people of the community. There 
is no distinction of religion or race or 
economic or professional interests, and all 
unite in selfless service for the common good. 
They have confidence in the 
objectives and administrative efficiency of 


absolute 


the chest. This is because they themselves 
share in its management. 


Organised labour also participates actively 
in the Chest collections. The American 
Federation of Labour and the Congress of 
Industrial Organisations actively share in the 
responsibility, in all community interests both 
in planning and financing the services. To 
make it a success, there is genuine co-opera- 
tion and backing from many _ interested 
groups and participating agencies, pros- 
pective contributors and campaign workers 
While the contributors understand that the 
funds go to improve the welfare of the 
community, the agencies also realise that 
there are many other participating agencies 
which are also financed by the Chest and 


are engaged in the community welfare. 


Before organising a chest, a thorough study 
is launched about the basic needs, services 
and resources of the community. A list ol 
potential members of the chest is made 
Another list is prepared of the existing 
agencies for the promotion of health, recrea- 
tion, etc., their present income and expen- 
diture, their capital resources, debts, thei 
contributors, and any other factors which 
need careful attention. Frequent meetings 
are held and representatives of social ageacic 
and of the community discuss all facts. The 
organisers include all groups and are influen- 
tial and command the respect oi the com- 
munity. There is a Community Committec 
consisting of 50 to 100 members who chalk 
out the programme of collection, taking 
into account all aspects, all groups, religious, 
economic, geographical, cultural and others 
The first general meeting is usually called by 
the Mayor or President of the Chamber of 
Commerce of a City. At this meeting, it 
will enable the Chairman to gauge the 
general opinion and if prospects are encoura- 
ging, temporary officers are also selected who 
are entrusted with the preparation of legal 
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etc. The Board includes an 


documents, 
attorney and an Accountant to advise the 


chest. 


The Planning function includes all social 
welfare services at work in the community. 
These may be family welfare associations, 
child welfare agencies, visiting nurse associa- 
tions, care of the aged and the disabled, 
recreation and health services. Inclusion of 
hospitals and maternity homes, however, will 
present a bigger budget problem. 


Appropriations from the Chest are 
intended for the agencies to meet the opera- 
amortisation of 


+) 
ting 


expenses, including 
assets and interest charges on capital debts, 
but not for capital expenses. Funds for the 
latter are to be secured by bequests and 
donations. Even full operating expenses may 
not be covered from appropriations from the 
chest, in which case the agencies will have to 
secure income from any services rendered. 
Ordinarily the chest allocations make up the 
deficit between the total expenditure and 


total individual earnings. 


Months in advance of the campaign, each 
agency has to submit its estimate of expendi- 
ture and the budget should show the past 
and present financial record and also an 
estimate of the income and expenditure for 
the year concerned. The disbursements from 
the chest to the agency take place monthly 
on the basis of its requirements each month, 
not a lumpsum payment or an equal monthly 
instalment of the annual allotment. The 
fiscal year of all the agencies is uniform. The 
Chest is not responsible for any deficit in the 
agency budget, unless it is authorised by the 
chest, but any surplus will be reverted to 
the chest or accounted for in the next year’s 
allotment. 


The voting membership of the Chest is 
made up of representatives of agencies, 
contributors, campaigners and other workers. 
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Ordinarily there is a perfect understanding 
between the chest and the agency, and certain 
stipulations are included in the chest consti- 
tution regarding basic points. 


The allocation of the chest funds is carried 
out by a Budget and Admissions Committee, 
working under the Board of Directors. They 
study the budget requests from agencies, 
periodically confer with agency represen- 
tatives and discuss problems and recommend 
to the Board regarding the disposition and 
handling of chest funds. The members of the 
Committee enjoy the absolute confidence of 
the community and the agencies and include 
both large and small donors, agencies, groups 
connected with planning and the Board of 
the Chest. It also contains some represen- 
tatives of the social agencies of the Govern- 
ment and major business interests. 

If there is one factor which has contributed 
to the success and development of the Com- 
munity Chest in America, it is the aware- 
ness of the people about their responsibility 
as citizens to care for their less fortunate 
brethren. They do not grudge paying a small 
part of their earnings annually for the social 
welfare of the community. They are at the 
same time happy that instead of themselves 
trying to discriminate between the deserving 
and the undeserving, specialised agencies 
could be depended upon to know what is 
what. 


In our country we have no organisation of 
the type of the Community Chest in the 
U.S.A. There is no doubt that there are good 
chances of success if it is introduced in India. 
Our country is not wanting in philanthropic 
people. When we remember the number of 
temples, masjids, churches and gurudwaras 
established and endowed by private indivi- 
duals, we have no reason to be disheartened. 
What is required is a band of enthusiastic 
young men with a missionary zeal, anxious 
to do everything in their power and a correct 
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approach to those who have the means to 
help in a good cause. In this connection, I 
wish to say a few words about the Hyderabad 
Branch of the Indian Conference of Social 
Work, with which I had the privilege of 
being closely connected for some time. 
Between 1950 and 1952, the Hyderabad 
Branch collected as much as Rs. 500,000 for 
the alleviation and amelioration of the con- 
ditions of the poor in the State. This amount 
was collected in driblets through appeals 
from Mrs. Vellodi to the richer sections of 
the people from time to time for contribution 
of a small part of their savings for the benefit 
of their unfortunate brethren. People were 
convinced of the genuineness of the cause and 
the sincerity with which Mrs. Vellodi devoted 
herself to the cause of the poor, the down- 
trodden and the underprivileged. It would 
be impossible for me to narrate the achieve- 
ments of the Branch during that period in 
a few words. What I wish to point out is 
that the few lakhs of rupees that were 
collected by Mrs. Vellodi was the result of 
her untiring efforts, and the sincerity of 
purpose with which she inspired confidence 
in the people and devoted herself to the 
cause of the suffering humanity. Any cam- 
paign for collection of funds for worthy 
causes cannot fail if there is a proper 
approach on the same lines as demonstrated 
by Mrs. Vellodi in Hyderabad State. 

We cannot, at the same time, overlook the 


fact that there are certain handicaps in our 
way. The first and foremost is the lack of 
enthusiasm in social matters on the part of 
the common man. This may be the result of 
a feeling of suspicion in his mind as to the 
bonafides of the motives. There are many 
who masquerade in the garb of social refor- 
mers and social workers but would not 
hesitate to take undue advantage of their 
position in other spheres. Where selfishness 
predominates, professions will be looked 
upon with suspicion. Public workers must 
remain above board and above all suspicion 

There must be a central organisation to 
direct the activities of the different commu- 
nity chests and carry on the _ planning, 
propaganda and final campaign. We have 
several organisations, such as, the Indian 
Conference of Social Work which could 
conveniently take up this work and organise 
chests in every big city to start with. 

In our vast country where more than 70% 
of the people live in the villages, the services 
of the social service agencies should be 
available to the villages. This can be effected 
either by including the villages within the 
jurisdiction of the nearest community chest 
or by the chests contributing a share of their 
funds to the Central organisation for 
assistance in villages. Such assistance may 
be made available also through Government 
agencies such as the social service department 
or in its absence the Revenue Department 





ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION OF CHARITY TRUSTS 


Suri S. R. VENKATARAMAN 


Before the advent of the East India 
Company, the Indian rulers exercised control 
over religious endowments. The East India 
Company’s supervision of these endowments 
was legalized by Regulation 19 of 1810 for 


Bengal and Regulation 7 of 1817 for Madras. 
Under this regulation, the supervision of 
Hindu and Muslim religious endowments 
was vested in the Boards of Revenue of 


Bengal and Madras respectively. 
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But the Christian Missionaries raised 
objection to a Christian Government mana- 
ging the Hindu and Muslim charitable 
endowments. Consequently the Religious 
Endowments Act XX of 1863 was passed and 
all religious and charitable endowments were 
placed under the management of members of 
respective creeds. This was followed by the 
Charitable Endowments act of 1890 for 
vesting and administration of property held 
in trust for charitable purposes. Charitable 
purpose under the act includes relief of the 
poor, education, medical relief and the 
advancement of any other object of public 
utility, but does not include a purpose which 
relates exclusively to religious teaching or 
worship. The Charitable Endowments Act 
(VI of 1890) empowers local Governments 
to appoint an officer of Government to be 
the Treasurer of Charitable Endowments to 
take all steps under the Act for the proper 
administration of the endowments. But this 
Act is not applicable in the state of Madras 
in respect of Hindu Religious and Charitable 
erdowments and institutions, as they are 
governed by a separate Act passed by the 
State Legislature. 


The Government of India passed another 
Act called the Church of Scotland Kirk 
Sessions Act 1899, by which Kirk sessions 
in Madras, Calcutta, Bombay and Allhabad 
were declared to be bodies corporate, having 
perpetual succession and a common seal. 
They can hold property. There are no other 
rules relating to control of these Kirks either 
by Government or any other body. This 
is the only Central enactment relating to 
Christian Religious institutions in India. 
There are three Central Acts relating to 
Muslim endowments. One of them is the 
Wakf Validating Act of 1913. This governs 
all permanent dedication by a person profess- 
ing Muslim faith, of any property for any 
purpose recognised by the Mohammadan 
Law, that is for the support of his family 


and children, descendants and for religious, 
pious and charitable purpose. A Hanafi 
Mussalman can create a Wakf for his own 
maintenance and for payment of his debts, 
provided that the ultimate benefit in such 
cases is expressly or impliedly reserved for 
the poor, for religious, pious or charitable 
purpose of a payment character. 


The other Act is called the Wakf Act of 
1923. It is analogous to the Religious Endow- 
ments Act XX of 1863 and the Charitable 
and Religious Trusts act XIV of 1920. It is 
intended for the better management of the 
Wakf property and for ensuring the keeping 
and publication of proper accounts in respect 
of such properties. Under this Act dedication 
of property can be only for religious, pious 
and charitable purposes. Failure to furnish 
statement of accounts by the Trustee is 
punishable with a fine of Rs. 500, and 
subsequent offences are punishable with a 
fine of Rs. 2,000. Power is given under the 
Act to the provincial Government to make 
suitable rules. This is the only Act which 
contains penal provision for failure to comply 
with the provisions of the Act. 


The Durgah Khwaja Saheb Act of 1936 
refers to Durgah and the endowments of the 
Durgah of Khwaja Moinuddin Chisti of 
Ajmer. The Act imposes a restriction on the 
Committee constituted under the Act, that 
it shall not use the property, moveable and 
immoveable of the Durgah endowment for 
any purpose other than those intended by 
the Founders of the Wakf (S-18). 


There is an Act also governing the Sikh 
Gurudwaras called the Sikh Gurudwara 
Supplementary Act of 1925. 


With a view to providing effectual control 
over the administration of Charitable Trusts, 
the Charitable and Religious Trusts Act was 
passed. This may be said to be supplementary 
to the Charitable Endowments Act of 1890. 
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The preamble to the Act says that “whereas 
facilities for 
the 


it is expedient to provide 


obtaining information regarding trusts 
created for public purposes of a charitable 
or religious nature and to enable the trustees 
of such Trusts to obtain the directions of a 
court on certain matters and to make special 
provision for the payment of the expenditure 
incurred in certain suits against trustees of 


such trusts the following Act is enacted.” 


The Code of Civil Procedure also contains 
provisions, namely sections 92 and 93, relating 
to public charities. ‘In the case of any alleged 
breach of any express or constructive Trust 
created for public purpose of a charitable or 
religious nature, or where the direction of 
the courts is deemed necessary for the ad- 
ministration of any such Trust, the Advocate- 
General or two or more persons of any such 
the 


having obtained the consent in writing of 


trust having an interest in Trust and 
the Advocate-General, may institute a suit 
to obtain a decree for removing any trustee, 
appointing a new trustee, vesting the pro- 
perty in a Trustee directing accounting and 
inquiries, etc.” But these provisions do not 
apply to the Madras Religious and Chari- 
table Endowments Act of 1951. 


Another Central Statute on the subject is 
the Societies Registration Act XXI of 1860. 
Under this Act, any seven persons can form 
themselves into an organization for literary, 
scientific, charitable and educational pur- 
poses and register the institution under the 


Act XXI of 1860. 


The provisions of all the above Central 
Acts are enforceable in all States. But where 
a local Act specifically says that such acts 
are not applicable in the State, they are not 


enforceable. 


The Indian Trust Act of 
apply to public or private 
charitable trusts 


1882 does not 
religious or 


or endowments. A trust 
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according to the Indian Trust Act is in effect 
a gift of property or an interest in property, 
to a person or institution by or through the 
intervention of a Trustee, for a specified 
object. 


The Act does not apply therefore to public 
or private, religious or charitable trusts whose 
objects and aims are already embodied in 
their articles of Association, and any person 
who makes a gift or donation to it accepts 
those objects and aims, and does not specify 
any intention other than those embodied in 
its objects and aims. 


A Trust under the Trust Act is the crea- 
tion of the person who makes a gift of 
property or interest in property to another 
person. In the case of a Trust, he mentions 
his preferences. In the case of Charitable 


| 


and Religious Endowments, he accepts the 


objects of the endowments and makes 
donations to its funds for all or any of its 
objects. 

As far as the Madras State is concerned 


the Madras Hindu Religious Endowments 
Act (Madras Act II of 1927 
made applicable to the Tirumalai Tirupati 


was passed and 


Devasthanams. A scheme as settled by the 
Judicial Committees of the Privy Council 
was deemed as a scheme passed under the 
said Religious Endowments Act. The affairs 
of the Tirumalai Tirupati Devasthanams 
were entrusted to the head of the Hathiramji 
Mutt at Tirupati and he was called the 
Vicharana-Karta. However, there were 
persistent complaints against the Vicharana- 
Karta and the Privy Council Scheme was 
found in practice to be defective in many 
respects and the Madras Hindu Religious 
Endowments Act was found to be inadequate 
to carry out the necessary reforms. Therefore, 
the Tirumalai Tirupati Devasthanams Act of 
1932 was passed to provide for the better 
administration and governance and _ proper 
utilisation of the funds of the Devasthanams. 
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The Tirumalai-Tirupati-Devasthanams Act 
of 1932 (Madras Act XIX of 1933) vested 
the administration of the Devasthanams in 
a Committee of seven members and a Com- 
missioner appointed by the Provincial 
Government. However, Tirumalai-Tirupati- 
Devasthanams Act of 1932 was superseded by 
the passing of the Madras Hindu Religious 
and Charitable Endowments Act of 1951. 


Under this Act, the affairs of all the 
important temples, mutts and religious insti- 
tutions in the State are administered by the 
Hindu Religious Endowments Board, consis- 
ting of a Commissioner, a Deputy Com- 
missioner, and an Assistant Commissioner 
and area Committees. 


Functioning of the Endowments.—Gene- 
rally speaking all long established religious 
and charitable endowments have been 
functioning more or less satisfactorily. The 
number of institutions registered under the 
Societies Registration Act XXI of 1860 in 
the composite State of Madras till the end 
of October 1953 was 4,787. After the crea- 
tion of Andhra State, the number Of insti- 
tutions registered under the Societies 
Registration Act was 3,112 in the residuary 
State of Madras. Out of these, 52 became 
either defunct or were dissolved because they 
did not function well. Thus only 1.7 per 
cent of the societies registered did not 
function well. 


As regard religious endowments attached 
to Temples and Mutts and other charitable 
endowments, it is true that they have been 
mismanaged and even their properties 
misappropriated. But ever since the Madras 
Religious and Charitable Endowments Act 
was made applicable to them, all big and 
well established temples, mutts and other 
religious endowments have been saved from 
such a disaster. Some small religious and 
charitable endowments in remote villages are 
still not functioning satisfactorily. The 






reasons for this are several. On account of 


various economic and _ social causes, the 
number of temple going people in villages 
has declined. The impact of urban influence 
on villages has produced among villagers an 
apathy and indifference to temples and 
religious institutions. The income from 
endowed lands had also dwindled during the 
last several years mainly due to failure of 
the monsoon. The tenants, cultivating the 
temple lands never willingly paid the rent 
due to the temple, unless stringent measures 
were taken. In fact much of the time of the 
executive officer in temples is taken up in 
filing suits for arrears of rent and attending 
courts. On account of this, even the 
minimum income of most of the temples 
connot be fixed at any time; besides, the 
various tenancy and debt relief acts have 
added a great deal to the difficulties of the 
endowments. 


Except in some of the well managed 
religious endowments, temples are unable to 
pay salaries regularly to their priests and 
servants. In a situation like this, things 
cannot but be very unsatisfactory. The Hindu 
Religious Endowment Board is now trying 
to put an end to some of these abuses by 
accommodating such temples with loans to 
manage their affairs. Steps are being taken 
to register all the endowments of lands and 
buildings, gifts in kind, jewels, silver and 
gold vessels belonging to temples and mutts; 
and expenditure in temples and mutts are 
regularised and the rituals and worship are 
conducted more regularly. But temples with 
inadequate funds and resources are neglected. 
Many such temples with their fine architec- 
tural treasures are falling into ruins. This 
requires to be attended to. 


If religious and charitable endowments 
are to function effectively, the masses of the 
people must develop a greater sense of pride 
in these ancient institutions. Temples must 
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be frequented more often than now by the 
They 


that an 


educated classes. should be well 


maintained, so atmosphere of 
religion, peace and harmony will prevail 
therein. The priests employed in temples 
must be well versed not only in the rituals, 
but like 


matters as well. In fact the ordinary worship- 


the Christian Missionaries, in other 


per must look upon the priest as his guide, 
philosopher and friend. The surplus funds of 
temples should in the first instance be utilized 


for renovating ruined temples. 


Any balance of the funds left should be 
utilized for religious propaganda among the 
people. A mobile van stocked with pamphlets 
on religion, culture and art, written in the 
language of the people should be sent to 
different parts of the country along with the 
preacher. As regards the diversion of funds 
for social welfare work, there are certain 
limitations. Orphanages, poor homes and 
dispensaries for people belonging to the faith 
of the institution can be helped with the 
surplus funds of any of these institutions. 
Diversion of funds purely for secular educa- 
tion is not only a misapplication of funds 
but morally unjust. 

The Welfare Activities of Religious Edow- 
ments in Madras State.—An account of the 
welfare activities of religious endowments in 
Madras State can be only illustrative and 
Institutions carrying ‘on 
welfare activities are very small in number 


not exhaustive. 
compared to the 50,000 and odd institutions 
in the State. 

In the city of Madras, there are several 
Annadana Samajams or poor houses where 
the poor are fed daily. Persons have endow- 
ed funds for the feeding of the poor on 
certain auspicious occasions; on the birth and 
nearest and 


anniversaries of their 


death 
dearest, the general practice is to feed as 
many beggars as the donor pays for. Thus 
it ranges from 25 to 100 to 200 a day. This 
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is indiscriminate feeding. One Annadana 
Samajam, however, has made a _ healthy 
departure. It is now maintaining about 100 
poor boys who are studying in schools. I 
know several of these boys who after com- 
pleting their studies have got themselves 
employed in some job. In addition to it, the 
Samajam still continues to feed indiscrimi- 
nately hundreds of the poor, because the 
donors desire the old practice to continue. 


The Tirumalai-Tirupathi-Devasthanams, 
now under the jurisdiction of the Andhra 
State, has been functioning very well. The 
assets of the Devasthanams are estimated at 
7 crores and 35 lakhs. The annual income is 
about 58 lakhs. Out of this, 70 thousands are 
pent on public health and sanitation, 8 lakhs 
m English education, 1,30,000 on oriental 
‘ducation, and 1 lakh on poor homes and 
wphanages. In the current Fasli, they have 
eecided to spend Rs. 9} lakhs on the Shri 
Venkateswara University. 


The Thirumalai-Tirupathi-Devasthanams 
has set the standard for all temples to follow. 
The religious observances at the temples are 
now more regularly done and the pilgrims’ 
comforts and needs are very carefully and 
willingly attended to. The township of the 
Tirumalai-Tirupathi is improved year after 
year. The surplus is utilized for founding 
poor homes and 


orphanages, training of priests and religious 


schools and _ colleges, 


preachers. 


Value of Uniform Legislation—When we 
talk of uniform legislation dealing with 
religious and charitable endowments in 
India, we mean that such a legislation should 
apply with equal force to all religious and 
charitable endowments and institutions in 
the land, whether Hindu, Muslim, Christian 
or Parsi. We will have to consider this 
question in the first instance from the point 
of view of the Constitution of India. The 
Union Government has no doubt jurisdiction 
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over all properties in the Union. But the 
States also have a similar jurisdiction. Thus 
legislation regarding property is included 
both in the Concurrent and the State list. 
As the subject matter to be administered in 
respect of religious and charitable endow- 
ments of all faiths are the lands and buil- 
dings belonging to such institutions, both the 
Union and State Governments have power 
to legislate in respect of charitable and 
religious Endowments. Perhaps it is desirable 
that the Union Government, after ascertain- 
ing the views of the States Governments and 
of religious and charitable endowments of all 
the faiths in the country, should bring in 
legislation which will be of general appli- 
cation, to all institutions whether they are 
Hindu, Muslim, Christian or Parsi. 


There are at present no less than 9 Central 
Acts dealing with charitable and _ religious 
endowments of one kind or another. Only 
one of them relating to the Muslim Wakf 
Act contains a penal provision for infringe- 
ment of its provisions. There is need there- 
fore for an expert committee to go into this 
matter and bring in a consolidated Act 
applicable to all endowments. While the All- 
India Act may lay down the broad lines on 
which endowments should be administered, 
it is open to each State to legislate for the 
management of endowments in its own terri- 
tory for protecting any particular usage or 
custom. 


Application of the Doctrine of Cypres.—It 
should be clearly understood that the 
doctrine of Cypres applies only to public 
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trusts and not to charitable and religious 
endowments. There are several difficulties in 
applying this doctrine to charitable and 
The Acts 


which govern the endowments as well as 


religious endowments. various 
their own objects and aims are embodied in 
their articles of association, contain an ex- 
haustive list of aims and objects for which the 
funds of the endowment could be utilised. 
So far no charitable and religious endow- 
ment has been applying its funds to carry 
out the various objects in the order of 
priority mentioned in the endowments. If 
they have not been able to spend on other 
objects, it is because their financial position 
does not permit them to do so. In fact the 
application of the doctrine of Cypres does 
not arise in the case of charitable and reli- 
gious endowments, so long as they have not 
exhausted the various alternatives contained 
in their articles of Association. Even where 
it is not possible for a single charitable insti- 
tution to run an orphanage, for instance, it 
can run one in cooperation with other similar 
institutions. Even if this is not possible, the 
next best arrangement will be for several 
endowments with a common object to unite 
on a federal basis. We have an example of 
this in the case of the Pachaiyappas Charities 
in Madras, with which is incorporated the 
Chengalvaroya Naickers Charities and the 
Govindappa Naickers Charities. 

Thus taking an overall picture of the 
problem, one feels that the doctrine of 
Cypres should not be applied to charitable 
endowments and trusts, while there are more 
satisfactory methods of dealing with them. 





ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION OF CHARITY TRUSTS 


Suri M. J. Gazpar 


The earliest piece of legislation under 
British rule regulating charity trusts was 
Regulation XIX of 1810, making for super- 


vision and control over religious and chari- 
table institutions in Bengal. Seven years 
later a similar Regulation (VII of 1817) 
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followed for Madras, while Regulation XVII 
of 1827, applying to Bombay gave the 
collector powers to visit religious endowments 
to ensure their honest and proper adminis- 
tration. In 1842, the British Parliament de- 
bated on the action of Lord Ellenborough in 
restoring the donors of the famous Somnath 
Temple and recommended a policy of strict 
non-intervention and neutrality in religious 
matters. Two decades later, therefore, the 
Keligious Endowments Act was enacted 
divesting the Government of all control ove 
religious endowments and _ transferring to 
a Committee appointed under the Act the 
powers so long vested in the Board of 
Revenue and local agents. Provision was 
made also for suits against the trustees for 
breaches of their duties. At first the Act 
applied only to Bengal and Madras. Two 
years later, it was extended to North Kanara 
in the Bombay Presidency 


Another important piece of legislation 
followed almost immediately in the Official 
Trustees Act, 1864 (now of 1913), creating 
the post of Official Trustee in whom property 
could be vested in trust for charitable 
purposes other than religious. Act XX of 
1877 inserted the famous section 539 (now 
section 92) in the Civil Procedure Code by 
which suits relating to public and religious 
trusts could be filed with the consent of the 
Advocate-General, and under section 93 of 
the Code the Advocate-General’s powers 
came to be exercised outside the Presidency 
Towns by the Collector or any other office: 
appointed by Government. So far as Bombay 
is concerned by the Public Trusts Act, 1950, 
the Advocate-General’s powers are taken 
away and vested in the Charity Commis- 
sioner. 


The next important piece of legislation was 
the Charitable Endowments Act, 1890. It is 
a permissive piece of legislation in that any 
donor who so wishes may take advantage of 


it and the Government of any State may 
agree to vest the donation in an officer of the 
Government called the Treasurer of Chari- 
table Endowments for charitable uses. The 
Treasurer must be one who already holds 
a Government office. On a proper construc- 
tion of the Act, the property vested in the 
Treasurer may be considered as_ properly 
belonging to the Government. Naturally, 
these endowments are all well-managed. In 
Sombay, by virtue of the Public Trusts Act 
of 1950, the Charity Commissioner is always 
to be deemed to be the Treasurer under the 
Charitable Endowments Act. In 1920, 
another central piece of legislation relating 
to charities was enacted. Tius was_ the 
Charitable and Religious Trusts Act, unde: 
which any beneficiary of a charitable o1 
religious trust could move the Court to be 
supplied with particulars of such trust and 
for examination and audit of the account 

The trustees also were enabled to get the 
Court's directions on certain matters relatin 


to the trust 


So far as the Muslims were concerned, the 
Mussulman Wakf Act, 1923 made provision 
for registration of the wakfs, giving parti- 
culars of the endowments, trustees, objects 
etc. The Bombay Province (as it then wa 
had two similar provincial Acts, the Bombay 
Public Trusts Registration Act, 1935, applied 
only to the Hindus and extended in 1937 to 
the Jains, and the Parsi Public Trusts 


Registration Act, 1936, applying to the 


Parsis. 


The Orissa Hindu Religious Endowments 
Act 1939 and the Madras Hindu Religious 
and Charitable Endowments Act 1951 sought 
to exercise stricter supervision over the 
endowments and also to provide for wider 
powers to divert endowments from one object 
to another. The latter provisions in both the 
Acts were declared void by the Supreme 
Court. 
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The Bombay Public Trusts Act, 1950, an 
all-embracing State measure, is a very con- 
sidered piece of legislation, consclidating the 
law relating to public trusts for all commu- 
nities, repealing the enactments for different 
communities, giving a very wide definition 
of public trusts and making for strict super- 
vision over the trusts. 


Are Charity Trusts and Religtous Endow- 
ments functioning as they should?.—The 
Bombay Government appointed a Committee 
under the Chairmanship of the Hon’ble 
Mr. Justice Tendolkar to investigate into the 
religious and charitable endowments in the 
State. The investigation was confined to 
Hindu trusts, but its report formed the basis 
of the Bombay Public Trusts Act, 1950. The 
Committee’s report, after making references 
to the Temple Committee, appointed under 
the Religious Endowments Act, 1863, quotes 
the opinion of officials and the judiciary to 
that the administration of these 
religious endowments was very unsatisfactory, 

service or puja was not properly performed, 
temple property was alienated without any 
legal necessity, the accounts were not 
properly kept and there was no audit worth 
the name, etc. “Freedom of religion and 
worship has come to mean freedom for 
mismanagement of these trusts.” (Collector 


show 


of Karwar) 


Regarding the powers of the Advocate- 
General under Sec. 92 of the Civil Procedure 
Code, (which was in force in Bombay when 
this Committee made its report), the Com- 
mittee found that getting the sanction of the 
Advocate-General involved great delay; 
moreover, sanction was refused unless costs 
were guaranteed. The Bombay Public Trusts 
Act has therefore rightly relieved the 
Advocate-General of his duties under Sec. 92 
of the Civil Procedure Code and assigned 
them to the Charity Commissioner who is a 


full time official appointed to see to the pro- 
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per administration of endowments. It is 
incumbent on the Charity Commissioner 
under the Act to dispose of applications of 
the kind formerly made under Sec. 92 of 
the Civil Procedure Code within six months. 
It is suggested that in other States also a 
comprehensive Act on the of the 
Bombay legislation be enacted. 


lines 


There were two other defects in the 
administration of charity trusts to which the 
Tendolkar Committee drew attention. One 
was large uninvested surplus funds; the 
Committee remarked, “We consider it a 
crime against society to allow large accumu- 
lations of trust funds to be idle and unused.” 
The other was investment in bullion, “If it 
can be called investment at all” and in 
private pedhies (firms), which latter are 
often lost when due to trade depression or the 
depredations or malpractices of such business 
houses, they fail to meet their obligations. 
The Bombay Public Act has remedied these 
ills by providing that surplus funds should 
be immediately invested and the investments 
should take the forms of public securities or 
in first mortgages of freehold immoveable 
properties to the extent of one half of the 
value of the properties or if the Charity 
Commissioner by special or general order 
permits, in such permitted manner. Besides, 
the validity of all alienations of immoveable 
property shall be subject to his previous 
sanction. There seems to be no provision in 
the Act regarding existing investments in 
bullion or in private pedhies. As to the latter, 
the Tendolkar Committee suggested that 
such investments might be retained during 
the lifetime of the settler and five years after 
his death. Thereafter, they should be convert- 
ed into authorised investments. This recom- 
mendation may well be incorporated in the 
Bombay Act; and the other a State or a 
Central Act be passed relating among other 


matters to investments. 
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The indiscriminate distribution of doles is 
another evil that should be eradicated. 
Investigating into the Parsi Charity Trusts, 
Mr. S. F. Markham wrote in 1932,“...... 
of all the evils that the community suffers 
from, this indiscriminate, beggar-producing 
‘charity’ is the worst.” The Beveridge Report 
mentions a certain Henry Smith’s Charity, 
which provided inter alia for direct gifts to 
the poor of 209 parishes. Arthur Hobhouse 
wrote about this ‘Charity’: “The gifts have 
turned half the inhabitants of Lichfield into 
idleness, drunkenness, 


beggars, hence 


poaching and thieving.” 


The remedy lies in proper case work 


follow-up of cases helped, co-operation 
among and co-ordination of Trust funds, to 
prevent over-lapping of assistance, and the 
education of donors to give money only for 


productive purposes. 


Charity Commissioner.— The institution of 
the Charity Commissioners existed in Britain 
since 1853. They were appointed under the 
Charitable Trusts Act. They formed a Board 
and could not exercise their powers singly; 
at least two should sit together. The 
Tendolkar Committee recommended _ the 
appointment of a Charity Commissioner and 
rightly saw no need to have more than one 
for the State. The Bombay Government 
accepted this suggestion. Under the Bombay 
Act, he is assisted by Deputies and Assistants, 
who are under him and from whose orders 
appeals lie to him. As already stated, he is 
the Treasurer of Charitable Endowments 
and has also taken over the functions of the 
Advocate-General relating to charities. He is 
the highest executive official under the Act. 
If he refuses to give his consent to the insti- 
tution of suits under Section 50 of the Act, 
the aggrieved party can appeal from such 
decision to the Bombay Revenue Tribunal 
whose decision is final. 


The appointment of a full time officer and 


the setting up of an establishment wholly 
devoted to matters relating to public trusts 
are no doubt beneficial measures, acting as 
checks against mal-administration, lethargy 
and high-handedness on the part of those 
in charge of the funds. 


The Bombay Act has been in force now for 
two years. It is therefore too early to assess 
its value or to examine the problems to which 
some of its provisions have given rise. As is 
usual with any legislation of a progressive 
character, when it was in the stage of a bill, 
the Act came in for much criticism from the 
vested interests who felt the immunity from 
scrutiny so long enjoyed by them vanishing 
These adverse comments were rightly brushed 
aside. A new establishment, however, means 
expense to the State; and it has been thought 
fit to levy fees on the public trusts, and 
establish a Public Trusts Administration 
Fund. The Supreme Court negatived the 
contention of some trustees that the State 
was not competent to levy such fees, which 
was tantamount to a tax. However, there 
is no doubt that the fees are a considerable 
burden on the public trusts. The benefactions 
have thus been penalised for the sins of some 
trustees,—and it has to be conceded that 
not all trusts were mal-administered. 


Value of Uniform Legislation through- 
out India.—The Legislature of any State has 
power to pass laws relating to “Charities and 
institutions, charitable and religious endow- 
ments and religious institutions”. (Entry 28 
in List III of Seventh Schedule to the Con- 
stitution of India). An inquiry in Bombay 
State alone and that too confined only to 
Hindus brought to light the facts of nearly 
five millions of endowed property consisting 
of ornaments, Rs. 4,50,000/- invested in 
bullion and over Rs. 1,20,00,000/- with 
private firms as on 31st March 1947. Large 
funds were also found lying uninvested. If 
this was the case in Bombay, it is easy to 
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imagine the conditions in the whole country, 
a major part of which is not as progressive 
and enlightened as Bombay State. Therefore, 
the Central Government should soon appoint 
a Committee with wide powers of reference 
to investigate into conditions of the religious 
and charitable endowments in the country. 
Based on such a report, the Parliament 
should pass a statute, which should have the 
support of all progressive elements. The 
Bombay Public Trusts Act may well be a 
model for such a comprehensive all-India 
measure. 


The Cy pres doctrine occupies a paramount 
place in the development of charity trusts. 
cy pres, Norman French for “as near as 
possible”, enunciates that if for any reason 
and at any stage, the object of charity fails 
or becomes impossible of performance, the 
charity should not be destroyed but be 
diverted to other uses “as near as possible” 
to the original. In practice, the other uses 
are often farthest from the original. In the 
ciassic English case of Ironmonger’s Co. 
vs. Attorney-General, in 1844, a trust for 
redeeming British slaves in Turkey or 
Barbary was directed by the Chancery Court 
to be applied for charity schools in England 
and Wales. In India, too, surplus funds of 
religious institutions have been utilised for 
education and medical relief. When rationing 
placed a ban on public feasts, enjoined by 
donors as “pious acts”, some trustees had 
the vision to seek and obtain the Court’s 
orders for utilising the accumulated surplus 
income for educational aid. 


The Bombay Public Trusts Act provided 
that not only when the object failed but also 
if the income or surplus balance had not been 
or was likely to be utilised or even when 
the Charity Commissioner felt that in public 
interest it was not expedient, practicable, 
desirable, necessary or proper to carry out 
the original intention or object, the trust 
could be applied, with the sanction of the 
Court, to any other object. The Supreme 
Court held that this last named extension of 
Cy pres offended article 252 of the Consti- 
tution and was therefore void. It may be 
remarked that the judgment deals only with 
religious trusts, but the finding seems to 
extend it even to charitable objects. This 
anomaly needs to be rectified, and this may 
be done by another test case in the Supreme 
Court or by suitable amendment in the law. 
It has to be seen that the fundamental rights 
guaranteed by article 25 of the Constitution 
are of freedom of conscience and the free 
profession, practice and propagation of 
religion, and charitable objects would, there- 
fore, be clearly outside the purview of this 
article.* 

It is not practicable to gear Cy pres to 
welfare plans. To canalise charity to these 
ends, donors need to be educated. Like the 
Carnegie Trust and the Pilgrim Trust in 
Britain, and the Mahatma Gandhi Memo- 
rial Fund, the Kasturba Gandhi Memorial 
Fund, the two charity Trusts and the N. M. 
Wadia Charities, very great freedom be left 
to the Trustees, for “the needs of the com- 
munity are constantly changing, as the 
masses advance.” 





*Since writing the above, the Bombay Act No. LIX of 1954 has been enacted, 
whereby section 55 of the Bombay Public Trusts Act has been amended, rectifying the 
anomaly above referred to, only religious trusts are now excluded from the all-embracing 
operation of section 55 of the Act, and its provisions made applicable to public trusts 
other than religious trusts. 
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Section I 


REPORT ON SECTIONAL MEETINGS 


Smt. Liravatt Munsu1 -— Chairman 
Suri N. F. Karkopap — 


Suri K. V. SrmpHaRAN 


The section on ‘Financing Voluntary 
Welfare Work’ met on the 27th and 28th 
1954. In the absence of Smt. 
Lilavati Munshi, Smt. G. R. Billimoria 
Presided over the deliberations. 


Secretary 
Recorder 


December 


On the 27th December, Miss Evelyn W. 
Hersey, Mrs. M. Clubwala Jadhav and 
Shri Balwant Singh presented papers on 
‘Organising Community Chest’. 


In her paper, Miss Hersey stated that 
‘Community Chest’ for federated planning 
and fund raising for private social welfare 
agencies was possible only when the agencies 
were well developed and knew each other, 
and also learnt to work and plan together. 
A community chest could be found only 
when a spirit of cooperation, mutual under- 
standing and help had been established 
among all social agencies in a town. A council 
of social agencies should be the forerunner of 
a community chest. Miss Hersey suggested 
the following as prerequisite for community 


chest: 


(1) A town should have a group of 
properly organised agencies. 

There should 
channels of communication between 
these agencies for mutual cooperation. 


be well-established 


The felt-needs of the community 
should be known and appreciated by 


the agencies. 


) They should appreciate the value of 
joint financing. 
(5) The community which 


was the 


biggest giver must realize the need 


for such a federated plan for fund 
raising. 


The following procedure was suggested 
for starting a community chest:— 


(1) An Executive Committee be formed 
of the representatives of the coopera- 
ting agencies to start off the orga- 
nization. 

A criterion for agency membership 


hr 


must be evolved. 

A systematic approach should be made 

to the citizens to popularize the com- 

munity chest movement. The public 

should be educated by a vigorous 

campaign. 

The needs and functions of the parti- 

cipating agencies should be thoroughly 

studied. 

Teams workers should be organised 

and trained to raid the friendly terri- 

tories. 

) A system of follow-up of the campaign 

at each stage should be evolved and 

the public should be informed about 

the final results. 

A budget committee should be set up 

to study the needs and requirements 

of each agency. 

) A member-agency of the chest should 
not solicit funds independently. 

) The chest should periodically receive 
and check statement of accounts of 
the member-agencies. 


(10) The funds allotted to an agency should 


be paid in instalments. 


Smt. Clubwala Jadhav and Shri Balvant 
Singh also covered some of the above points. 
They quoted the experiences of the Madras 
Provincial Welfare Fund and the Hyderabad 
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Branch of the Indian Conference of Social 
Work as examples of substantial proof of the 
success of federated planning for fund 
raising. 

An interesting discussion followed the 
presentation of these three papers. Shri. N. 
F. Kaikobad emphasized the need for a 
Council of Social Agencies which would 
develop purposeful contact between agencies 
in the allied fields of service, and evolve com- 
mon programmes and proper coordination of 
social services. 


Shri Sitapathi felt that wherever the 
machinery for joint financing already existed, 
it should be strengthened rather than starting 
a new one called community chest. 


Many other delegates participated in the 
discussion. 


On the 28th December, the papers sub- 
mitted by Shri S. R. Venkataraman and 
Shri M. J. Guzdar on ‘The Organization and 
Administration of Charity Trusts’ were taken 
up for discussion. Both, Shri Venkataraman 
and Shri Guzdar, dwelt on the Indian 
philosophy of charity and philanthropy and 
traced the history of endowment funds in 
India, leading to the enactment of the 
Religious Endowment Acts in various States. 


The following suggestions were made by 
the above mentioned writers in their papers:- 
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(1) Every Trust should _ periodically 


publish its statement of accounts. 

(2) There should be a coordinating council 
both on regional and functional basis 
for mutual help. 


(3) Various State Acts which govern 
charitable and religious endowments 
should be passed into an all-India 
act for better administration of 
endowments and charitable institu- 
tions. However, the States should be 
allowed to make suitable by-laws and 
rules to meet local conditions and 
needs. 


The delegates discussed the efficacy of 
Cy pres Doctrine and the question of divert- 
ing surplus funds for useful welfare work. 
A majority of delegates favoured the Cy pres 
Doctrine and the diversion of surplus funds 
for welfare activities for members of the 
community, who belonged to the faith of the 
founders of the Trust. A significant minority 
sincerely felt that the surplus funds should 
be utilized for the renovation of temples, 
tanks, mandapams and promoting religious 
instruction. However, there was a general 
feeling that the donors and trustees should 
be educated or persuaded to utilize the 
surplus funds for welfare work, because the 
needs of the community were constantly 
changing, as the masses made progress. 





SEcTION I 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


1. The Section recommends that in orga- 
nising a Community Chest, it is necessary 
to ascertain: 


(i) whether the community is ready for 
such a project 


(ii) whether all the institutions which are 


associating with the Community Chest 
have a responsible Board of Directors, 
etc. and are properly organized. 

Prior to the initiation of a project like 
the Community Chest, a considerable 
amount of preliminary work of the 
following nature is essential: 





(a) adequate and purposeful contacts 
between various agencies wishing to 
cooperate towards that purpose; 

(b) sharing of experience; 

c) evolving common programmes. 

3. That a Council of Social Agencies is 

a pre-requisite in an area where the Chest 

is to be started. The major functions of such 

a Council should be: 

the programme of 

participating agencies, 

creating favourable public opinion for 


(1) strengthening 


social work in general, 

(iii) evolving coordination of services in 
order to avoid over-lapping and dupli- 
cation of efforts. 


The Council of Agencies would not inter- 
the of the 


participating agencies. 


fere with internal autonomy 


+. That the State Branches of the Indian 
Conference of Social Work should, wherever 
possible, help in initiating the Community 


Chest movement. 


5. That there should be close cooperation 
between the Central Social Welfare Board 
and the Indian Conference of Social Work 
in the matter of initiating the Community 
Chest movement financing voluntary welfare 


agencies. 
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6. That wherever there already exists some 
machinery for united fund raising for welfare 
work, attempts should be made to enlarge 
the scope of such a body exploring the 
possibility of setting up a Community Chest. 


ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION 


oF CHARITY TRUSTS 


1. The Section recommends that suitable 
machinery should be set up to coordinate 
and pool the resources of different charity 
trusts for welfare work. 


2. That the surplus funds of religious 
trusts be allowed to be diverted for useful 
welfare work, in particular of the religious 
community.* 


3. That there should be a system of regis- 
tration of all social welfare agencies by 
appropriate authorities in order to ensure 
that only bonafide welfare organizations 
derive the benefit of trust funds. 


4. The enactment of an All-India Act for 
better administration religious 
endowments and_ charitable 
integrating all Central and State acts on the 
subject. In such an All-India act powers 
should be given to various State governments 
to make suitable rules and bye-laws to mect 
local needs and conditions. 


of various 
institutions, 








*Passed with five dissentions. 














Section II 


CORRECTIONAL 


ADMINISTRATION 


Dr. SAMPURNANAND 
(Chief Minister, Uttar Pradesh) 
(Chairman) 


The problem of correctional administration 
is not merely or even primarily a problem 
of engaging trained personnel and providing 
the necessary funds. These are, no doubt, 
important considerations. Almost every State 
in India finds to its cost that it cannot carry 
out its schemes of social reform, of which 
the subject under discussion is a very 
important part, because it is handicapped by 
the lack of personnel and money but, quite 
obviously, more important than the provision 
of those material elements, which would 
be necessary for the implementation of any 
scheme, is a proper appreciation of the objec- 
tive to be aimed at. The objective, in fact, 
would determine the nature of the training 
to be imparted to the personnel which is to 
be entrusted with the work. That we have 
travelled a long distance from the old days 
is evidenced by the choice of the name given 
to our subject. Previously it would have 
been more realistic and unequivocal to speak 
honestly about prison administration, giving 
the term prisoner a connotation extensive 
enough to cover all classes of delinquents 
from juveniles to adults. 

We speak today of correctional adminis- 
tration because we believe that the State 
aims, in its dealings with those who break 
its laws, at correcting them, that is, rehabi- 
litating them, so changing their general 
attitude towards society as to win them 
from the ways of law-breaking. This process 
of mental and moral remodelling, it is 
realized, will not be sufficient by itself. The 
delinquent must be equipped to lead a decent 
economic life which will enable him to satisfy 
those urges which society permits to its 


members and to contribute to the mainte- 
nance and progress of civic life. Briefly put, 
the individual has to be equipped with the 
means to enjoy that controlled self-expression 
without which life becomes perpetual frus- 
tration and revolt. There is also implicit in 
this enunciation of the objective the admis- 
sion that, to some extent, society itself is 
responsible for the breach of its laws. In 
the great majority of cases, it has probably 
failed to give the delinquent that all-round 
bringing up which is really the birth-right 
of every prospective citizen; it probably took 
no steps to see that the child had a proper 
environment at home and cutside, during its 
most impressionable years. Quite obviously, 
it neglected its duty of providing avenues 
of fruitful employment to those who were 
growing up into healthy men and women 
and were actuated, like other normal human 
beings, with the desire for food and clothing, 
for a roof over their heads, for affection and 
the respect of their fellowmen. To allow a 
human being to grow up into a rebel who 
sees in society a group of fortunate indivi- 
duals, entrenched behind power and privilege 
to cheat him of what he considers to be his 
due because he feels himself to be in no way 
different from them, is the surest way to 
invite such a man to break the laws which 
he cannot but consider to be supremely 
unjust. In speaking of correction, therefore, 
and adopting it as the principle of its treat- 
ment of the delinquent, society indirectly 
admits its own negligence in performing its 
duty, which is really a form of social insu- 
It tries, though at a late stage, to 
This 


rance. 
undo some of the harm already done. 
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is good enough so far as it goes but there 
would be an immense saving of time, energy 
and effort if there were a clear understanding 
of this aspect of the problem and more atten- 
tion were devoted to create those conditions 
in which there would be no encouragement 
to break the laws. If some congenital cri- 
minals are left, even then, there might 
possibly be justification for subjecting them 
to something like the kind of treatment for 
which the word prison has so far been a 
symbol. They might, of course, be looked 
upon as patients of a chronic disease but I 
shall not dilate upon this further. I am 
concerned here rather with the general run 
of offenders, not the exceptional cases. 

It is unfortunate that in some quarters 
the expression of such opinions is looked at 
with suspicion. The sentiments which they 
convey are believed to be misplaced because 
they seem to place law-breaking almost 
among the acts which deserve a reward from 
the State and consider the law-breaker as 
a person entitled to greater consideration 
than the law-abiding citizen. Many an 
attempt at jail reform founders on this rock. 
As a matter of fact, this is a very unfair 
way of interpreting what the reformer 
intends to say. It is not true that anyone 
wants to coddle the prisoner, but, apart 
from the unfairness involved in punishing 
a man for not running successfully a race, 
when he suffers from a hundred handicaps 
at the very beginning, there are certain 
practical considerations which also must be 
borne in mind. The whole history of penal 
laws shows that indiscriminately heavy 
sentences have proved powerless to check 
crime. There has, therefore, been a progres- 
sive softening of the laws in every direction. 
This being so, it must be assumed that there 
is no intention to go back to the days when 
almost every crime earned the sentence of 
life imprisonment, decapitation or dismem- 
berment. This means that the great majority 


of those who enter prison will come 
out some day. It is therefore, a matter 
for consideration whether we want them, 
when they find their way back into 
society, more eimbittered against its ways 
than before and more determined to 
wreak vengeance upon it as well as more 
experienced in the ways of crime. Discretion 
would dictate that the prisoner should be so 
treated that he may find a fairly satisfactory 
place for himself in society. We might also 
remember that the number of those who are 
convicted—and I am not speaking here of 
India alone—is much smaller than the 
number of those who actually commit crime. 
There is a vast majority which is not touched 
even by the breath of suspicion. Some of the 
most respectable members of society would 
not be found in their places if the law had 
its due in all cases. It would be the height 
of injustice to punish the few for the offences 
of the many. 

Ours is a highly conservative country but 
to-day we are passing through a period of 
transition and the social reformer, if he is 
earnest about it, will not have much difficulty 
in convincing the people of the essential 
soundness of this approach. It is obvious that 
the man who will have to take up the actual 
work of implementing this scheme of social 
reconstruction will have to be given 
specialized training. There is need for firm- 
ness and efficiency everywhere but what will 
be particularly needed in this kind of work 
will be sympathy, the ability to put one-self 
in the other man’s place, to feel as he feels, 
to understand the motives which impel him 
and the reasons which generate that 
particular type of motive. This means that 
the men will have to be very carefully 
selected and their natural gift of sympathy 
will have to be supplemented by sound 
knowledge of the principles of psychology 
and sociology, accompanied with some 
practice in the techniques of the applied 
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branches of these sciences. The number of 
delinquents being what it is, the administrator 
cannot, unfortunately, act as a _ pure 
psychiatrist but, even if it is not possible for 
him to give each case that amount of 
individual attention which a laboratory case 
as such would no doubt deserve, it must be 
recognized that the breaker of laws is as 
much a human being, as much a personality 
in his own right, as anyone else. Nowhere in 
India do we possess any training institution 
that comes up to the standard which we set 
before ourselves, but the realization is there 
about the importance of such training and 
we have already made a beginning in the Jail 
Training School in Lucknow, for instance, 
in the right direction. We are aware of our 
shortcomings. If we can find more money, as 
we are trying to, we can make still greater 
improvements. A large country like India 
could easily find room for more than one 
institution of this kind. But, for the present, 
we should be satisfied if we can build up even 
one. There are also certain advantages in 
having one such school or at best only two— 
one in the North and the other in the South. 
The congregation of trainers and trainees 
from different parts of the country would 
lead to a pooling of experience which would 
be invaluable. 

As a valuable adjunct to actual prison 
administration is the presence of a strong 
and well-organized probation service. The 
men who man this service have to be as 
well trained as the actual correctional staff 
and, if anything, their knowledge of social 
conditions, and consequently their sympathy, 
has to be wider. The demands on their tact 
and firmness will also be higher. There will 
be quite possibly different classes of proba- 
tion officers corresponding to various classes 
of delinquents. The men who deal with 
juveniles will have to tackle a job different 
in many respects from that which will have 
to be undertaken by those who have to take 
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charge of adults, particularly, of those adults 
who have been to prison more than once. 
The test of the efficiency of a probation 
service lies in the extent to which it can take 
the place of the prison. We have just 
initiated an experiment in Kanpur to see 
how far this is possible. If it succeeds, as we 
hope it will, great potentialities will be 
opened up before probation work. A great 
expansion of the service will have to take 
place but any expenditure that may be 
involved will be amply compensated for. 
If the first offender can be prevented from 
being sent to prison without any conse- 
quential rise in the volume of crime, a great 
point will have been gained. Up-rooting a 
man from his normal environment and 
shutting him up in a place apart from other 
citizens in the company of those whose one 
common designation is that of criminals 
produces a hardening of the moral fibre 
which must be avoided as far as possible. 
This will require, of course, greater powers 
for the probation staff. No probation officer 
can take upon himself the responsibility for 
keeping a man in the path of virtue if, at 
the same time, he is not vested with the 
power to supervise during the period of 
probation the social and cultural as well as 
economic life of his charge. I wish an 
experiment on the Kanpur lines were carried 
out in other places also, to see how far the 
work can be successfully done. 

No less important is the problem of the 
prisoner who is allowed to go home on 
parole or released conditionally before the 
completion of his full sentence. I find that 
the number of such people is comparatively 
very small. It could easily be greater 
but the attitude of the great majority 
of magistrates is rather conservative in 
this matter. Nor can we wholly blame 
them. Their work is heavy enough and they 
may well be pardoned, if they do not relish 
the idea of the jails letting loose in their 
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districts men who were with difficulty roped 
in for the commission of more or less serious 
offences. I find in many cases an opposition 
even to the release of prisoners who have 
their 
sentences and are bound to come out in a 


finished about three-quarters of 


few months, in any case. In the course of 


a discussion which some of us had with 


Dr. Ray of the 


certain suggestions were evolved which are 


Lopez United Nations, 
well worth trying. It may not be possible 
the 


limited resources, to appoint a large number 


for us at present moment, with our 


of probation officers for the rural areas but 


we could possibly enlist the services of 
honorary probation officers, persons of 
influence in their localities, who would be 
able and willing to look after the men 
released under the conditions indicated 
above. The regular probation officer in 


the district would be available as a technical 
adviser and a senior magistrate could easily 
be deputed to act as a _ co-ordinating 
authority. It is my intention to take up this 
experiment in some suitable areas at an 
early date. There are, no doubt, risks, but 
no great scheme of social reform has ever 
been given up because of the risks involved. 

Even if our resources were greater than 
they are, it would not be possible for us to 
do all the necessary work through stipendiary 
personnel. The need to enlist the help of 
public-minded individuals and_ associations 
engaged in social service would always exist. 
We have a net work of Aparadh Nirodhak 
Samities in Uttar Pradesh, all working under 
the State Aparadh Nirodhak Samiti. Some 
of the district branches are doing very good 
work and there is no doubt that wherever 
there is among the local 
Samiti, the district authorities, the police and 
the probation officers, splendid records of 
work have been achieved. I have, no doubt, 
that a great future lies before such organiza- 
tions. Above them all is the All-India Crime 


co-operation 
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Prevention Society. It has been very helpful 
to us in Uttar Pradesh and I understand 
that its work has met with recognition and 
appreciation in other States as well. There are 
one or two other bodies in the field engaged 
in more or less similar work. It would be 
a great advantage if they could all come to- 
gether and merge themselves into one strong 
all-India body guiding and co-ordinating the 
activities of similar bodies in the States. Such 
an organization would be able to represent 
India outside the country and its experience 
and approach could be of great value to the 
Central and State Governments. There is 
always a tendency for work done by official 
agency to begin to run along narrow grooves. 
Healthy contacts with a non-official orga- 
nization engaged in similar work and more 
intimately in touch with public opinion as 
well as in a better position, to mould public 
sentiment should always be welcome. 

I should like to mention in passing that, 
while it is highly desirable that we should 
keep abreast of all advances in knowledge 
made in other countries, it would be a great 
mistake if we set out blindly to imitate the 
countries of the West. Apart from the fact 
that we do not possess the same financial 
resources as countries like the United States, 
for example, our problems are, to a large 
extent of a different nature, because the 
social, economic and cultural environment is 
different. We have always to keep in mind 
the kind of society in which the delinquent 
will have to find a place and our technique 
will have to be shaped accordingly. For 
example, when some of the Latin American 
countries like Mexico, Brazil or Bolivia take 
up the question of rehabilitation of the 
prisoner, they think in terms of the vast 
areas of land, virgin untilled soil, which they 
possess. They try to settle the prisoner on 
these lands. But the problem with us is 
quite different. The pressure on land is 


so great that it is leading to an increasing 
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volume of rural unemployment. Rehabilita- 
tion with us has to take an entirely different 
form. It might also be remembered that while 
a city criminal in Europe and America is 
generally a proletarian, the Indian criminal 
in the great majority of cases is not entirely 
uprooted from his village. These conditions 
obviously indicate a different approach. 

I should like incidentally, to say a few 
words about sentences, more particularly 
about that curse of all Jail Administration, 
the short term. It is difficult to establish 
a parity between delinquency and sentence. 
But some judicial officers all the world over 
seem to have worked out a formula which 
enables them to measure the enormity of 
guilt involved in a criminal offence almost 
to a decimal point, with the result that 
sentences of such short duration as a couple 
of days or even less are imposed. It is almost 
inconceivable that such ridiculously short 
sentences should have any effect of a 
deterrent nature on the offender and it is not 
possible to adopt any correctional measures 
in such cases. It would be better plan in all 
such cases—as a matter of fact, some experts 
are of opinion that this principle could be 
extended to all sentences of fine, whether 
accompanied by a sentence of imprisonment 
or not—to work out some system of equating 
fines with work-hours. Instead of sending a 
person to prison for a short period or keeping 
him in prison in lieu of nonpayment of fine, 
a sentence of so many work-hours might be 
imposed by the court and the prisoner 
required to pay his debt to society in the form 
of labour expended on some project of public 
utility. I am sure, this could be tried on an 
experimental basis in those localities where 
there are well-established gram panchayats. 
With the present emphasis on sramdana, 
such a scheme should appeal particularly to 
us, because it combines that element of com- 
pulsion which is inseparable from correctional 
work with the possibility of awakening the 


prisoner's self-respect as a person who is 
contributing his mite to work of national 
importance, 


Coming now to that class of delinquents 
who have to be kept as inmates of some kind 
of prison or penal settlement, it is clear that 
the first pre-requisite of successful adminis- 
tration is a scientific system of classification. 
The present procedure is crude and wooden. 
It is based primarily on the sections of the 
Indian Penal Code and the Code of Criminal 
Procedure. The committal of certain offences 
entitles a man to be classified as a casual, 
no matter how often he breaks the law: 
certain other offences, on the other hand, 
automatically put the man in the category of 
habituals, even if the offence has been 
committed only once. Generally, the latter 
class includes offences involving moral 
turpitude, except for considerations based on 
age and sex. This system does not recognize 
any differences among prisoners. What is 
needed is a system that takes greater note of 
the facts of psychology and sociology, which, 
in other words, treats the convict as a human 
being, endowed with a unique personality 
of his own, not merely a number in a crowd. 
It may be that we may come to a group of 
men with innate criminal propensities who 
may be called congenitals for want of a better 
name. I am sure, even congenitals cannot be 
wholly insensitive to humane treatment. But, 
in any case, they have to be separated from 
the others who form by far the large majority 
of our prison population. 


It has to be steadfastly borne in mind that 
the prisoner will, sooner or later, have to be 
sent back into society. The aim therefore, 
of the correctional establishment will be to 
enable him to find a proper niche for himself. 
On no account should the self-respect of the 
prisoner be injured. Every attempt should, 
on the other hand, be made to foster it. I 
remember reading a very interesting book 
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“Life in London’s Great Prisons’ over two 
decades ago. It is pointed out by the author, 
who has himself been an inmate of one of 
these prisons, that no convict is called a 
prisoner to his face. The word ‘man’ is used 
instead. This sounds a very simple thing but 
it has a profound psychological effect. The 
prisoner feels that he has something to live 
up to and this very feeling adds to his spiri- 
tual stature. A similar principle has been 
followed in the camps opened by the U. P. 
Government at Chakiya and Naugarh. 
Prisoners are referred to as mazdoors. We, 
in India, have not yet been able to arrange 
that prisoners in the course of transit from 
one place to another should do so in ordinary 
civilian clothes and during their journeys 
from court to prison should not be made to 
march on foot along the streets. These are 
some of the practices that degrade a man 
morally and injure his sense of self-respect 
very often beyond repair. Economic reasons 
have stood in the way of these, to my mind, 
much-needed reforms. The prisoner’s contacts 
with society have also to be maintained 
without, of course, changing the prison into 
a luxurious sanatorium, to use the expression 
which is very often on the lips of our critics. 
In the Uttar Pradesh, we have, to some 
extent, liberalized the rules for interviews. 
But, here, again there is no distinction 
between prisoner and prisoner on personal 
grounds. This has also to be attended ‘to. 
The result of good conduct should not be 
merely the granting of remissions but giving 
special concessions in the matter of interviews 
and letters. The aim should be to make the 
prisoner’s entry back into society as easy and 
natural as possible both for him and those 
among whom he will be living. We have rules 
for paroles but the ticket-of-leave system 
should be further extended to enable 
prisoners, in general, as a result of good 
conduct in prison, to take part in the normal 
social and economic activities in their villages. 


The camps run by the U. P. Government 
at Chakiya and Naugarh are a pioneer 
experiment in correctional work. The results 
have been encouraging, but there is need 
for more experimentation on more or less 
similar lines, under the varied conditions 
provided by a vast country like ours. Such 
open-air camps or wall-less prisons, as they 
are also sometimes called, also provide 
unique opportunities for an unostentatious 
but intensive as well cs extensive study of 
the prisoner’s mind which will, no doubt, 
give useful hints on the technique of 
handling him in the most efficient and 
beneficent manner. 


There is an important problem which we 
have not yet been able to solve even in the 
two open-air camps. What is the kind of work 
which should be taken from a prisoner? 
Apart from making the network of prisons 
a self-sufficient unit in the way of meeting 
most of its requirements from jail produce, 
what other jail industries should we have? 
I am not sure that the skill acquired by 
the majority of our prisoners during their 
stay in prison is of much use to them when 
they leave. The scheme of jail industries 
bears very little relationship to the conditions 
existing outside the jails. It ignores the fact 
that in most cases the prisoner will revert 
to his hereditary profession. It is necessary 
to replan jail industries on this basis. It 
might, at the same time, be worthwhile for 
the jails to specialize in one or two industries 
in spheres in which there is not much 
possibility of their coming into active com- 
petition with the private sector of industry 
and to link up such industries with small 
complementary or feeder cottage industries, 
run by discharged prisoners, with the help 
of small initial subsidies, if necessary. I am 
simply throwing out a suggestion which will 
naturally have to be examined by experts 
in greater detail in all its aspects, 
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It has not been possible for me within the 
compass of a short discourse like this even 
to refer cursorily to all the important aspects 
of the problem. A great deal of attention 
has, for instance, to be paid to the question 
of correctional administration in so far as it 
concerns women. The number of women 
prisoners is, fortunately, small. Uttar Pradesh 
with its convict population of about 18,000 
has less than 200 women on its registers. 
We have taken the first step in the direction 
of reform by organising the Women’s Model 
Jail here in Luncknow. I hope you will find 
the time to visit it. This concentration will 
enable us the better to look after these social 
derelicts and to give them some kind of train- 
ing which will enable them to earn a decent 
livelihood after release. But, I am sure, you 
all realize that, more than the man, every 
woman prisoner presents a unique problem. 
The motives which impel a woman to break 
the laws are often transparently simple. But 
her psychology is often much more compii- 
cated than that of her male counterpart and, 
social conditions being what they are, it is 
not yet possible to apply some of those 
methods which have proved so successful in 
the case of men. Parole and ticket-of-leave 
seem to me to be almost out of the question 
at present, except in a very few exceptional 
cases. The problem of after-care and rehabi- 
litation bristles with difficulties. Society 
seems to take a sadistic pleasure in persecut- 
ing a woman for conduct which it is ready 
to condone in the case of a man. Offences 
against the laws and taboos pertaining to sex 
which are treated almost as amiable weak- 
nesses in men become deadly sins where 
women are concerned and it becomes 
impossible in most cases to persuade the 
family to take a woman back into its 
fold, when she comes back from prison, 
the result being, in most cases, that 
she has no alternative but to slip back into 
the path of law-breaking and easy virtue. 


Unfortunately, we have not yet been able 
even to make a start with anything like a 
suitable system of woman probation officers. 
This is certainly true of Uttar Pradesh, it 
must be confessed. I understand that the 
Social Welfare Committee, of which Srimati 
Durga Bai Deshmukh is the Chairman, has 
recently decided to look into the question 
of the rehabilitation of women prisoners. 
They have appointed a sub-Committtee 
which has a representative of Uttar Pradesh 
also on it. I am looking forward keenly to 
the recommendations of this body and it 
is hoped that it will be able to help us to 
evolve methods of intramural administration 
and after-care suited to our social and 
economic conditions. 


I am not sure that I have made a very 
useful contribution to the existing literature 
on this subject. At best I have tried to 
give an indication of the complexity of the 
problem and the wide area covered by it. 
There is room enough for any number of 
public-minded individuals, both men and 
women, as well as public bodies interested 
in social work. Public opinion has to 
be awakened and guided along suitable 
channels. Public conscience is to be made 
to realize the gravity of the problem 
and its own responsibility in helping to create 
and maintain a social and economic milieu 
in which a large number of men and 
women who would otherwise be as good 
citizens as anybody else, are almost com- 
pelled to take to law-breaking as the only 
method open to them to satisfy elemental 
human urges and to give themselves some 
chance of self-expression. The person whom, 
in present circumstances, we are compelled 
to put behind the bars has to be treated as 
an individual with a personality which has 
to be fostered and as a human being possess- 
ing certain rights of which no man may be 
lightly deprived, even if he breaks the laws. 
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Every attempt has to be made to make his 
return to normal social life as easy and 
natural as possible and, finally, he has to be 
helped, for some time after his release, to find 


a decent place in society in which he shall 
have the satisfaction of enjoying the respect 
f his fellow-men and contributing to the 
general social weal. 





OPEN PENAL 


INSTITUTIONS 


Dr. A. S. Ray 


Historical Development. 
religion pervaded and directed activity in 


In the beginning, 


every sphere of life, personal or social. In 
our own civilisation crime, then termed as 
sin, had more of a personal responsibility, 
because in general, it was the primary effort 
and aim of every individual to keep his 
character high and ideal. 


In the Hindu period, justice was short and 
swift, the main tenets of which were compen- 
sation to the injured, tax to the State, and 
imposition of certain conditions if the 
offender was not dealt with by death or 
banishment. In the Moghul period, the 
practice was much the same. Such a penal 
code did not require any secure or large 
accommodation for the offenders. 


During the British period, a new social 
order and administration, on the Western 
pattern, was set up. There was a change 
from the one man administered justice, to 
the award of justice by a multi-institutional 
machinery, through a long drawn procedure 
of apprehension, detention and trial leading 
to judgment. Incarceration in jails was 
adopted as the more usual mode of punish- 
ment. Thus were built the massive structures 
of the jails that we have today. 


Next came the conception that the 
offender had to return to ordinary life after 
release and therefore “All prisoners should, 
from the beginning of their sentence, be 
employed on usual industrial labour, such as 


will fit the prisoner to earn his livelihood on 
release’. The new emphasis on reformation 
gave the idea that, “the prisoner must be 
deemed to come to prison as a punishment, 
but not for punishment.” 


The Indian Conference of Social Work 
was quick to take up the sadly neglected 
question of “Treatment and Prevention of 
Crime’. There was no machinery to 
coordinate or even pool together the result 
of various activities in the field in the country, 
since the subject of Jails was the independent 
concern of the various Provinces. At its 1918 
Madras Session, it called for contributions 
on that subject, which was the first attempt 
in Independent India to take up the question 
on an All-India platform. 


Alive to the changing concepts of Penal 
Reform, the Indian Conference of Social 
Work, at its 1952 Calcutta Session, rightly 
introduced discussions on “Planning Social 
Defence”, under the Presidentship of Dr. 
Walter C. Reckless. 


The Indian Conference of Social Work 
has done a signal service to the cause of 
development of “Open Prisons” by taking up 
this subject at this session. Lucknow is ad- 
mirably suited because here we have the 
Model Prison, where the first efforts in 
trusting prisoners to work and live open 
were carried out. 

Bray-Shaw, after a short stay in one of 
the English prisons wrote, “The most lasting 
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impression of all was not the badness of the 
prison system, but the absence of good. In a 
world where infinitely more horrible prisons 
exist One must not exaggerate the evils of 
our prisons: but it is almost impossible to 
exaggerate the absence of any positive 
influence for good.” 


It can however safely be said that, in 
general, prisons have given up much of their 
emphasis on safe custody and rigid regi- 
mentation of men _ inside. Several steps 
humanising the life and treatment of the 
man behind bars have been introduced and 
positive efforts like imparting education, 
facilities for play and recreation, etc. have 
been taken. The prison programme today is 
no longer a routine matter of putting into 
action a body of cold rules. We are employing 
better educated, scientifically trained prison 
officers and encouraging them to make an 
effort to understand the personality of the 
prisoner, and try to make a useful citizen 
of him. The emphasis is on mental, moral and 
vocational equipment of the man and 
training in citizenship is the main pivot of 
today’s policy. 

If rehabilitation of an offender is the 
intention, return to society the goal, useful 
citizenship the aim, then it is essential in the 
interest of social security that the prisoners 
be trained and tested before being let loose. 
A test is always stiffer than the actual 
requirements. It is therefore commonsense 
and reasonable to put the man to conditions 
of life where opportunities to misbehave and 
misuse are many and repeated. To teach 
them to be right, they must be given the 
occasion to do wrong. To teach them to be 
punctual, they must have appointments to 
be late. To teach them to be honest, just and 
kind, they must have chances to be dishonest, 
unjust and cruel. 


It is, therefore, reasonable and in the best 
interest of social security that every prisoner 





must necessarily pass through an open prison, 
before earning release. The more dangerous 
the man, the more essential it shall be to 
try him out before withdrawing legal bind- 
ings from him fully and finally. The use of 
open prisons yet awaits implementation, but 
is more than called for and justified. 


Definition of the term.—-At the moment, 
there is no clear-cut definition of what is an 
“Open Institution”. Opinions vary and 
practices differ. The views of this conference 
shall be helpful in arriving at a proper 
definition. It will therefore be helpful to 
examine the term: Open Institution. 


In the first instance, in the perspective of 
the widely prevalent punitive institutions, 
that may be termed ‘closed jails’, open may 
imply the opposite of what is connotated by 
the word, jail. Jail stands for a “Closed” 
“Hidden” “Prohibited” place so far as the 
public is concerned. There being no free 
admission to its precincts, every one cannot 
even claim to visit it. It is not a place or 
institution which the public can visit easily 
without permission. In that light, an Open 
Institution may well deserve that name if it 
openly admits the public to visit, go round 
and see it. 


Secondly, the adjective ‘Open’ may relate 
to the very architecture, design and buildings, 
the restrictive devices, commonly known as 
the “walls within walls”, “Bars after Bars” 
and “Locks following locks’. The jails in our 
country in general have too high main walls, 
within which the living barracks are 
constructed for the prisoners. In this direc- 
tion too the impact of modern scientific 
approach has been to classify the prisoners 
from the point of view of security and the 
restrictive architecture of the jails has been 
increased or lessened in terms of that need. 


A third and more important aspect of the 
word ‘Open’ is in its relation to the life, 
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living, management and administration of 
the prisoners, inside any institution, physi- 
cally closed or open. In the early twenties, 
Sir Edmund de Cane, reported after a visit 
to the then modern open jails in America, 
that the high dead brick walls, had been 
replaced by a barbed wire guarded by sentries 
with loaded rifles. That may have been the 
early conception of openness. To-day, we 
preach that the inmates should have nothing 
secret from them, nothing closed to them, 
nothing away from them, whether in the 
sphere of administration, management, rules 
and regulations, discipline, education, work 
accounts or even dealing with the world out- 
side. In short, the prisoners in the most ideal 
open institution should be trusted fully and 
completely and therefore be given the full 
management and administration of the insti- 
tution, without any do’s and don’ts. In that 
atmosphere of trust and confidence, the need 
for high walls and locks inside, or restrictions 
on free association and contacts with the 
public outside, disappears automatically. 
‘This is open in its most open sense and 
meaning. This is the ideal we are today 
working for. 

Its Nature and Characteristics—An open 
institution differs fundamentally from a 
closed institution, in its philosophy of 
administration, discipline, enforcement of 
orders, assessment of problems and modes of 
tackling them. A sense of utter helplessness 
is the main feeling of men behind the heavy 
gates of a prison with massive high walls and 
iron bars. On the contrary, in an open 
institution where the barbed wire or fence 
does nothing more than indicate the 
boundary, the psychology of the men is vastly 
different. They feel and know that they stand 
in the free world, in the green open field 
outside, under the vast sky. In an open camp, 
men cannot be kept back from escapes by 
threat or fear of punishment—a psychology 
that has already failed in the closed jails, 


the worst of which is to stay a little longer 
where they are. Here the men have to be 
won over by love, affection, trust, informa- 
tion and education, to cooperate in the plans 
and programmes of the institution. 


Obedience to law in a closed Jail is brought 
by the sheer helplessness of the men locked 
in there. A prison officer’s custodial task 
offers no difficulties but that of correction 
and reformation only in name. But in an 
open institution, the helplessness is on the 
part of the staff inasmuch as they lose the 
backing of the high walls, the strength of the 
iron bars and locks. At the Sampurnanand 
Camp, there was no penal diet, no separate 
or cellular confinement, no handcuffs or bars, 
no whipping or any other kind of corporal 
punishment. To be successful, the officers 
had to take recourse to the teachings of the 
psychology of human behaviour. 


The Sampurnanand Camp.—When we 
were starting the Sampurnanand Camp, the 
prisoners were hesitant to go in. Searchingly 
they enquired: what was that Camp, what 
would that mean to them, how would that 
effect their release? The answers given to 
them were taken by them with a pinch of 
salt. To-day, the prisoners have made their 
own judgment, which has been passed on 
to the distant jails. Prisoners now know the 
Sampurnanand Camp as the best means to 
cut short the length of their stay in jails. 
The prisoners are keen to move to that 
Camp. 


The Philosophy of Administration.—Trust, 
Tolerance, Truth and Totality, represent the 
four essential ingredients of a_ successful 
administration of an Open Institution. 


Trust.—The fundamentals of administra- 
tion given to us by the foreign rulers were 
based on distrust of the rank and file and 
solid faith in the lifeless letters of the Law, 
Reports and Files. That was so, not at the 
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top but at the levels where there was a 
change of hands from foreign to local 
personnel. The administration views the 
officers and prisoners as standing respectively 
on the top and bottom of the pedestal of 
honesty, trust and confidence. Consequently 
prisoners have been treated with suspicion, 
distrust and hate. Their clothes must be 
stamped, utensils numbered, food weighed, 
place of work fixed, hours of performing 
hygienic compulsions dictated; in short, there 
was nothing in which he was trusted as a 
normal man. What is so true of trifles is only 
too true in important matters of discipline 
control, stores, records and the like. 


In an open institution, an inmate must be 
trusted to the fullest degree, even more than 
a man outside. He is himself conscious of the 
special surroundings he is in, and if trusted, 
leaves no stone unturned to discharge his 
responsibility. That is the experience after 
running the Model Prison in Lucknow for 
five years and now the Sampurnanand Camp 
for two years. 


Therefore, the inmates of an Oper Insti- 
tution should be organised just on the same 
lines and principles as we would organise a 
collection of citizens gathered to form a new 
institution, where each trusts the other fully, 
to play his part to his best capacity. The 
allocation of various functions and duties is 
arranged by mutual consent. Thus, a parallel 
administrative machinery to orgariise, 
manage and run all the requirements of the 
institution be allowed to form in that demo- 
cratic method, each being recallable or 
changeable, by the vote of the men con- 
cerned, at intervals or frequency that may be 
pre-determined in the best interests of the 
job in hand. 

This would mean two persons, one a state 
officer and the other a prisoner officer. The 
relationship between the two should be 
exactly that between a teacher of the 
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Training College and his pupil teacher. Like 
the staff of the Teacher’s Training College, 
the Prison Officers should be the constant 
helpers, teachers and guides of the prisoners. 


Tolerance.—The psychology of a prison 
officer, armed to the teeth with the might 
and strength of authority is not one of 
sympathetic understanding and tolerance, but 
of dictation and domination. Such prison 
officers can never realise how significant to 
prisoners are small points of detail. It requires 
the highest practice of tolerance to give a 
patient full and sympathetic hearing. That 
is the first essential in an Open Camp. 


There is one other important aspect of 
this, related to the question of discipline. Not 
entering into the controversy what is disci- 
pline, it can safely be said that more often 
discipline has been measured by mute 
submission. Those who contribute to that 
view have looked upon the present day 
expression of views by the youth as stark 
indiscipline. Whatever may be the definition 
of discipline or indiscipline, it needs to be 
pointed out that in an Open Institution, 
discipline cannot be taken to mean mute 
submission. For good administration, men 
must have free opportunities to express their 
needs and dissatisfactions. The multiplicity 
of demands or even frank, free or exaggerated 
and emotional expressions should not be 
objected to. It should be conceded to them 
as a matter of right. The inmates should be 
educated, trained and drilled to express 
what they have to say, in proper language, 
at proper times and to the right persons. In 
short, freedom from physical restraints must 
necessarily coincide with freedom of speech, 
thought and expression. This will give co- 
operative self-discipline, which is very im- 
portant in an open institution. 


Truth.—Administration has long practised 
and rewarded what it termed tact and 
diplomacy. In the final analysis, is that not 
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hypocricy and deception? It cannot be denied 
that many a time such a policy gives rich 
rewards quickly but of a temporary nature. 
In an open institution, such practices must 
be avoided. What we do should be truthful 
and therefore be done openly. There should 
be no 


suspicion. 


secrets, nothing hidden to arouse 


In that frame of working, the Camp rules, 


regulations, prisoner's wages, earnings, 
accounts, record of punishment, proceedings 
and decisions of meetings and inmates’ 
conferences, etc. should always be open to 


them for inspection and reference. 


Totality.—Wertheirmer, that propounder 
of Gestalt psychology, advised one who 
would be a productive thinker to let the 
whole dominate the parts and never to lose 
sight of the problem as a whole, even while 
devoting the necessary attention to details. 
He said, avoid “piecemeal” thinking which 
is sure to be blind. 
“structure” of the situation, get that clearly 


Concentrate on the 
in view and locate the gap in it which 
constitutes the problem. In his words, “The 
piecemeal attack is sometimes very pains- 
taking and conscientious, but it is blind, 
stupid, slavish, pedantic.” In scrutinising 
the details, he sternly demanded looking for 
than truth, 
“always asking what role each detail plays in 


structural rather piecemeal 


the structure of the whole situation.” The 
need to put into practice that philosophy is 
nowhere greater than in the socio-psycho- 
logical experiment of an open institution. 
The three different levels at which this 
principle can be applied are as follows. 


1. The prisoner must be taken, treated 
and handled as a whole. What he does 
at any given moment, is not separate from 
the totality of his make-up and needs. 
Microscopic attention on a single act, bereft 
of the fuller context, may paint a wrong 
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picture of the man. In every day work, we 
come across examples where a man is un- 
known to the administration, till one day 
he is put up for some fault and at that time, 
a microscopic analysis is made of his faults 
out of all proportions. This must be avoided 
and all actions should be judged only in the 
total perspective and make up of the man. 


2. Another situation is while planning the 
activities of an institution. More often than 
not, prisons deal with such questions as if 
Jails, 


Camps, institutions cannot be torn of the 


in an artificial world of idealism. 
currents of the world outside. The men and 
material of prisons come from that very 
society and has got to go back into the same 
social standards, forces and currents. It is, 
therefore, necessary to keep a total picture 
in view. 


3. The third situation is in reference to 
the principles and practices in handling the 
State servants on the one hand, and the 
prisoners on the other. Here too, it is in the 
interests of the institution, that there should 
be uniformity of action, creating a homo- 
geneous total whole. 


The staff.—In such a revolutionary set up 
where the old values are changed into new 
ones, where traditional methods of handling 
men are given up, where the subtle forces, 
hidden deep in men are to be the main 
key-points of control and direction, the 
quality of the staff becomes of fundamental 
importance. The staff must have a good 
grounding in and a living faith in the social 
sciences. They should be trained in the 
modern methods of motivating and redirect- 
ing human behaviour. An ideal officer for an 
open institution has to be much more than 
a tactful supervisor. He has to be a teacher, 
philosopher, friend and guide, psychologist, 
psychiatrist, economist, all combined and a 
house-keeper, protector. entertainer and 
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above all, a person with an evenly balanced 
temperament. He should not only be able to 
quickly grasp and understand the problems 
but should be able to educate, teach and 
train the men under him and generate a 
real enthusiasm in them to work for the 
good of the institution. 


The Sampurnanand Camp, lodging 3000 
men at a time, has so far admitted about 6} 
thousand prisoners of all descriptions. ‘Their 
sentences have ranged from one year to 
life term and so have the offences varied 
from dacoity with murder to the simple 
section like 109 and 110 of the Cr.P.C. These 
men live in tents or tin barracks, moving 
about freely in the Camp that has no 
enclosures or wards. The Jail warders have 
not been given any muskets. Two hundred 
prisoners march out to the place of work, 
deep in the forest area, miles away on the 
dam flank, under the guidance of one 
warder. They work like all other free 
labourers in the vicinity and are paid for 
their work by the Irrigation Department on 
piece rate basis. , 


From their earnings they pay to the State 
their cost of maintenance and the savings 
are theirs, part of which they spend at the 
Camp Canteen, run by them on cooperative 
lines, and the balance is available to them at 
the time of release. Out of 64 thousand men, 
the total number of escapes is not even six 
dozen or even half or one-third of that. The 
suggestions made earlier are based directly 
on the various experiments and observations 
made at this Camp. In the rising curve of 


penological development, the Sampurnanand 
Camp is a big hunch, new, novel and unique. 


Assessment of its value-—The Open Camp 
is one of those endeavours, the defects of 
of which are difficult to find. Its value is 
positive and high. To the State and the tax 
payer it costs so little and the returns are 
rich. Philosophically it serves the highest 
ideals, set so far. To the society, it affords 
real and lasting security. To the prisoners, 
it is a boon in affliction and a means of 
quicker salvation. 


There is a very bright future for such 
Camps. With the highest development of 
society, they will one day fully replace the 
closed jails. So far, open penal institutions 
have been used only for the best behaved 
prisoners, but one of the suggestions made 
earlier is to utilise them as the essential 
exit-gate for all. It is to be used as the test 
of fitness for release from legal bindings. 


Uniform Approaches.—In the first instance, 
it is too early to suggest or attempt at 
laying down uniform procedures; and in the 
second instance, the conditions in our 
country are so widely different, that any 
attempt at uniformity is not likely to meet 
with success. It is, however, strongly sugges- 
ted, that, under the auspices of the Indian 
Conference of Social Work that has taken 
a keen and continuous interest in the subject, 
a sub-committee may be appointed to exa- 
mine the sporadic efforts in the country and 
submit a detailed report to the next annual 
session for further consideration. 





PRISON LABOUR 
P. N. SAXENA 


One of the most baffling problems in the 
administration of Jails is that of Prison 
Labour. A working man outside earns for 


himself and also for his dependents. If he 
does not earn, he may have to starve. A 
prisoner in jail should evidently be able to 
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earn the same amount; at least, he should 
be able to earn enough for his own upkeep, 
if not for his dependents. Generally a great 
majority of our prisoners on admission into 
jail are found to be in good health. Ninty- 
nine per cent of them are sentenced to 
rigorous imprisonment. About 60% gain in 
weight during incarceration, 30% maintain 
their health and only about 10% lose in 
health. A prisoner sentenced to rigorous 
imprisonment is expected to do hard work. 


Every jail is furnished with fields and 
gardens, factories, cottage industries and has 
bullocks and ploughs, raw materials, techni- 
cal advisers and teachers for the various 
trades. Fortunately in our country there is 
no agitation from capitalists against com- 
petition from jail industries and jail products 
can be sold to the general public. The State 
has also enjoined that preference should be 
given in Government purchases to the pro- 
ducts of jail industries. There is also no 
opposition to jail manufacture from the trade 
union leaders. Under the above favourable 
circumstances, the prisons should be expected 
to pay dividends to the general exchequer. 
But unfortunately we find that the jails do 
not pay a single shell to the general 
exchequer; on the other hand, they 
are a great drain and millions of rupees have 
to be spent each year in guarding, feeding, 
clothing, giving medical attention to the 


‘housands of prisoners. 


Let us consider what type of people reach 
our prisons. All of them have been found 
guilty of some offence or the other, convicted 
and sentenced to various terms of imprison- 
ment. Some of them are convicted of serious 
crimes like murder and sentenced to life 
imprisonment. I am not considering those 
who are sentenced to death and executed 
as they are not asked to do any work. Some 
others are guilty of deeds of violence like 


dacoity and robbery and sentenced to very 
long terms of imprisonment. Then there are 
people who have been convicted of petty 
offences like theft or picking pockets, who 
are sentenced to a few months’ imprisonment, 
but keep going in and coming out of prison 
throughout their lives and generally swell the 
population of our prisons. Then there is a 
large number of persons who are guilty of 
minor offences like travelling without tickets, 
breach of municipal laws and are sentenced 
to only a few day’s or weeks’ imprisonment. 
The prisoners are of all ages, from children 
in their teens to old men past three score 
and ten, though the majority are in their 
youth. Most of them are illiterates, though it 
is not difficult to find intelligent and educated 
people inside the prisons for embezzlement, 
forgery or cheating. Then there are frus- 
trated, educated people belonging to various 
political creeds and parties convicted of 
political offences. The jail staff is expected 
to keep such a heterogeneous element in 
prison securely, to prevent riots and escapes, 
to feed and clothe them, to look after their 
health, to keep them employed, to educate 
them, to teach them some trade or vocation, 
correct their attitudes and to make them 
good citizens. A great majority of these pri- 
soners are unadjusted and mal-adjusted 
individuals, work shirkers and idlers who 
have been parasites, who have learnt to 
break laws and to treat other people’s money 
and property as their own. It is difficult to 
make such people work hard and earn for 
themselves. And the task of making jails 
self-sufficient and at the same time reforming 
and rehabilitating prisoners by correcting 
their attitudes is a most baffling, though 
fascinating task. 


Originally prisons were places where 
persons accused of offences could be kept 
securely during their period of trial or till 
such time that the sentence passed on them 
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could be carried out. That prisons could be 
used as places for punishment was a much 
later development. Work in prison was not 
necessary. Actually no work was given to 
prisoners. In America, an experiment was 
tried to keep prisoners in seclusion and in 
silence and with no work to do. That was 
known as the Philadelphia system. The 
prisoners were kept in idleness. It was 
expected that they would meditate on their 
sins, pray to God and ask for forgiveness 
and repent on their guilt. Many prisoners 
when released were mental wrecks and 
turned insane. In 1931, I was sentenced 
along with another friend who is now a 
member of Parliament, to one year’s simple 
imprisonment for failure to give security 
under section 108 C.P.C. We did not elect 
to labour and wanted to devote our time to 
study. One capricious Superintendent of 
Prison refused to allow any book or news- 
paper to my friend and did not permit him 
any work, though he desired to work. My 
friend had a very miserable period though he 
passed his time in doing problems of 
Geometry on the floor with a piece of 
charcoal. Under such conditions, even hard 
labour is a boon, as it mitigates the tedium 
of jail life. Mass idleness of prisoners is a 
veritable inferno. In America most serious 
riots broke out in prisons where prisoners 
had not much to do. Prison labour is, there- 
fore, extremely necessary on disciplinary 
grounds. 

Granting that prison labour is necessary 
in its own interest, what type of work can 
be given to the prisoners? Prison labour in 
most cases was and is still punitive in nature. 
Ingenious machines like the crank and the 
tread wheel had been devised, which kept 
the prisoners busy and produced nothing. 
The Indian Jail Committee of 1836-38, 
which was presided over by Lord Macaulay, 
had recommended that the prisoners should 
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be employed in such, “dull, wearisome and 
disgustful exertion,’ that the prisoner 
might mot even have the _ satisfaction 
of knowing that his labour was of any worth. 
In Indian Jails, prisoners used to be employed 
in digging pits in order to fill them up 
again, carrying stone or other weights from 
one point to another and then taking them 
back again. Later experience has modified 
these early and somewhat crude ideas and 
it is now generally admitted that such 
entirely non-productive and wearisome form 
of labour should be discarded. But the 
punitive nature of labour still persists. And 
the stress has still remained in jails, not only 
in India but in other countries, that prisoners 
having offended against the law, have no 
rights and they should be taught a lesson, 
so that they may be afraid of the rigour and 
hardship of jail life and not commit the 
offence again. This view has also proved 
incorrect as it ignores the motivating and 
compelling impulses and factors of crimi- 
nality. Nevertheless, the prisoners were kept 
employed in punitive labour and their life 
inside the jail kept irksome. The 
prisoners were employed in constructing 
roads and canals, doing municipal scaveng- 
ing work or were made to work on breaking 
stones in quarries. The prisoners were kept 
chained and fettered, clothed in rags, the 
working conditions were shabby, the work 
was performed under disgraceful conditions 
with the main object of breaking the self- 
respect of the prisoners. The result was that 
the prisoners were bitter, sullen, and morose; 
they abused and assaulted the guards and 
the passersby, they practically did not work 
or very little of it. The prisoners worked in 
sun and rain without protection. They 
worked away from the prisons. Guarding such 
prisoners was a great problem. Escapes were 
numerous as the prisoners escaped whenever 
they got the opportunity. Authorities came 
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to the conclusion that the employment of 
prisoners in extra-mural work was not a 
practical proposition. Under these conditions 
the out-turn was little and unprofitable and 
work was possible only after giving good 
and nourishing food and such other amenities 
which made prison life less hard and more 
costly and the experiment of extra-mural 
employment had to be given up. 

Another consideration that came up before 
the authorities was that, inasmuch as the 
prisoner was an offender against the State 
who had forfeited his rights as a free citizen, 
the State was justified, especially when it had 
to defray the cost of his maintenance, in 
making the maximum of profits, or at least 
in obtaining the largest possible return from 
his labour, regardless of other considerations 
and irrespective of the effect of such treat- 
ment on the prisoner. The prisoner was 
looked upon as a slave for the time being and 
was to be exploited in all possible ways. 
This view was held not only in India, but 
also in other countries. The prison labour 
was hired out or leased to contractors. 
Experience proved that such a method 
proved short-sighted and futile and aroused 
in the prisoners’ mind a feeling of perma- 
nent hostility to society. It sacrificed any 
prospect of reforming the prisoner and in 
turning him into a useful member of the 
society. 

The question of prison labour was con- 
sidered at length by the Indian Jails Com- 
mittee of 1919-20 and that committee 
recommended that the mere extraction of 
profit could not be the true object of prison 
labour. The main object of work to be 
provided in prison should be to effect the 
reformation of the prisoner. The Committee 
was of the opinion that this reformation 
could be brought about in two ways. One 
was to exact such an amount of labour as 
would be distasteful and irksome to the 


prisoner, thereby leading him to avoid a 
conduct which would bring him back to 
prison. Secondly, it might also be accom- 
plished by giving him forms of work which 
would excite his interest and lead him to 
exert his powers willingly, thus enabling him 
to form habits of industry. Reformation 
might be assisted by providing a prisoner 
with such work as would train his hand, 
eye or mind or otherwise make him better 
fitted to earn his livelihood honestly outside 
the jail. The present jail industries are based 
on the recommendations of this report. 
Such prison work as corn grinding on hand 
mills, oil pressing, drawing water, all essential 
services for prison have both the punitive and 
the deterrent aspect in view. These are works 
which can be apparently performed better, 
cheaper and more efficiently either by 
mechanical or animal power. The prisoner 
knows this and becomes bitter. Such labour 
is generally given either at the commence- 
ment of the sentence as initiation or as jail 
punishment. The prisoner eventually forms 
such hostile attitudes towards prisons and 
society that his reformation becomes difficult. 
When the stress is on training in some useful 
art and industries in the prison, the prisone: 
learns the work and becomes a good prisoney. 
He performs the allotted work in full, oveys 
jail rules and regulations, does not create 
trouble for the jail authorities and becomes 
adjusted to jail life. But when he is released 
and comes back to society, he finds himself 
maladjusted. Having learnt to work unde: 
orders and compulsion, he finds it difficult 
to work voluntarily. He longs to return to 
jail, to occupy his seat which he had got 
reserved for himself, commits a petty offence 
or is picked up under the preventive sections 
and goes back to prison on a short sentence 
and the process is repeated and the prisoner 
spends his whole life in prison except for 


intermittent brief spells when he is out. 
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The prison industries are organized on the 
basis of division of labour. This is necessary 
as it is the best method of organizing any 
industry efficiently. The result is that a 
prisoner is engaged in doing the work of 
only one process in the industry and he 
iearns to do it efficiently. But when he goes 
out of prison he is unfit to obtain employ- 
ment or to set up his own industry. A 
prisoner may be employed in prison on 
carpet weaving but he may have learnt only 
how to open thread, or to twist thread or 
even how to work on the loom but may not 
have learnt other processes. When he comes 
out of prison, he is not able to find employ- 
ment as he has not learnt other processes. 
It is, therefore, necessary to train the prisoner 
in these industries in such a way that he 
learns all the processes of one industry. The 
stress should be, therefore, on the training of 
the prisoner and not on profit making. 


The prisoner who is sent to jail for a few 
days or a few months can hardly be taught 
a trade in the prison. As far as possible such 
short sentences should be avoided. They are 
not deterrent, they familiarize the person 
with prison life and the prison does not have 
any terror for him. It brings him in contact 
with worse offenders inside the prison and 
the prison does not leave any beneficial 
impact on him. It would be better to release 
such offenders on probation or to fine them 
and then give sufficient time to pay up the 
fine or to sentence them only to labour 
without imprisonment. But if tne short term 
prisoners are received in the jails, a suitable 
programme should be drawn up for them. 
And only such prison labour should be 
allotted to them which they could perform 
without any previous training. Such labour 
is available in the essentia] services of the 
prison and such prisoners should be given 
work in the cook house, cultivation, work 
in the gardens or masonry work and in 
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cleaning or public activities. 


Quite different would be the case of the 
long term convicts. They could be given 
training in useful arts and industries. Such 
prisoners should be psychologically tested for 
their aptitudes and then have a vocation 
selected for them with their consent. Then 
it would be possible to give them a syste- 
matic training, inasmuch as they learn not 
only one process but all processes of that 
industry; so that when they go out they 
ould be found employment or helped to 
establish their own business. 


Let us now consider what forms of labour 
in our country would be most beneficial to 
the prisoner. A_ great 
prisoners come from the rural areas and are 
engaged in cultivation. On coming to jail 
they can be easily engaged in agricultural 
work. They can also be given training in 
methods of agriculture, 


majority of our 


modern use of 
manure, better seeds and rotation of crops. 
They can be easily employed while in Jail 
in this type of work and they can become 
better farmers on their release. The question 
of opening jails with an agricultural bias was 
considered by the Indian Jail Enquiry Com- 
mittee of 1919-20 but as the committee had 
decided that the prisoners must work inside 
the prisons and not outside, the idea of 
opening the 
approved. Things have now changed and 
with improved methods of classification and 


agricultural jails was not 


provision on certain amenities and education, 
prisoners can be easily selected who would 
wcrk and not abscond from such agricultural 
jails. There is plenty of cultivable land 
available and it would be worthwhile opening 
a few jails, where agriculture, dairy and 
allied industries should be the main prison 


labour. 


Our country is now on the verge of great 
industrial development. The second Five 
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Year Plan which is being formulated envi- 
sages great industrial development. The 
major river valley projects are now nearing 
completion and cheap electricity would be 
available. What should be the role of prison 
labour in this fast changing context? Should 
jail industries depend on manual labour like 
the handloom and handpress and similar 
antiquated and out-of-date devices which 
will gradually lose even the significance 
which they at present possess or whether an 
attempt should be made to treat jail labour 
on different footing and modernise it with 
the help of mechanical tools and labour 
saving devices? Jail manufactured goods 
will have to compete with goods manu- 
factured outside, both in quality and price 
and it is, therefore, essential that the jail 
should use the same methods, same material 
and the same machine to produce goods 
which may compete with other goods. The 
jails should draw up their plans for indus- 
trialization and the requisite money made 
available from the amount earmarked for 
industrial development in the second Five 
Year Plan, for the industrial development of 
jails. Greater benefit will be conferred on 
prisoners by giving them the best available 
instruction and training in _ up-to-date 
methods of labour and this would enable 
them to command a living wage on their 
release from prisons. 


What industries should be established in the 
jails during this period of industrialization, 
it is difficult for me to suggest. However, 
such industries should be selected after due 
care and on the recommendation of the 
Director of Industries and the industrialists. 
Their expert advice should invariably be 
taken. It may be possible to establish big 
industries like a textile mill as in Buxar Jail 
or a woollen mill as in Bhagalpur jail, to 
provide employment for thousands of 


prisoners. It may be desirable to erect smau 
machines on Swiss or Japanese model which 
may manufacture a single article or part and 
which could be worked by power but manned 
by only one person who could work a similar 
machine at his home on release. The advice 
of the industrialists is necessary to avoid or 
minimize competition with the outside 
industry. 


The bold experiment that is being carried 
out at the Sampurnanand Shibir in our 
State has amply demonstrated that the 
Indian prisoners can be trusted in a wall-less 
prison and work on projects of nationai 
importance. ‘i‘he possibility of opening more 
such camps may be investigated. In my 
opinion even smaller camps may be opened 
where prisoners may be employed in digging 
canals or making roads. There is a vast field 
for development of roads and canals for 
several years to come. The prisoners can be 
usefully employed in such works. 


Experience has shown that it is difficult to 
extract hard work from an unwilling prisoner 
unless harsh measures are adopted which 
further embitter him and render his rehabili- 
tation impossible. The prioner does not have 
any personal interest in the work allotted to 
him. He thinks it forced labour which in 
fact it is. It is necessary, therefore, to change 
this attitude of the prisoner and our methods 
along with it and this can surely be done by 
paying wages to the prisoner. The State may 
deduct from the wage, the amount that it 
spends on his upkeep. This has been tried at 
the Model Prison, Lucknow, as also at the 
Sampurnanand Shibir. The prisoner has 
admirably responded to this gesture, with the 
result that both the quality and quantity of 
work has increased. The prisoner may be 
permitted to make use of his earnings in any 
way he likes. He may supplement his diet 
with articles of food of his liking, clothing or 
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toilet requisites, or send it to his dependents 
every month or take with him on his release. 


In conclusion I would like to emphasize 
that the main aim of the prisons should be 
the social rehabilitation of the prisoners. 
The prison work should be selected to serve 
this purpose. Consequently, idleness, punitive 
labour, non-productive labour and work 
which the prisoner thinks to be forced labour 
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has to be eschewed. A positive value has to 
be given to prison labour and inducement 
offered to the prisoner in the shape of wages 
and reduction of sentence, so that he may 
be able to put his best and work on an 
industry on modern lines from which the 
State reaps a profit and the prisoner learns 
an industry which would offer him employ- 
ment on release and help him to gain his 
lost position. 





PRISON LABOUR 


Suri J. J. PANAKAL 


One of the reasons for the popularity of 
programmes of employment in correctional 
institutions is the belief that physical labour 
contributes to the building up of character. 
On viewing the history of prison employ- 
ment, it is clear that changing patterns of 
work in the free communities have reshaped 
correctional programmes. ‘This relationship 
is so strong that the philosophy of work of 
a nation is reflected in its institutional 
employment conditions. 


Idleness is socially disintegrating and this 
is more true in institutional life than in 
free society. The institutional setting accen- 
tuates the debilitating effect of idleness. Also, 
problems of custodial supervision are in- 
creased when inmates are forced to remain 
idle. 


Besides developing skills, employment pro- 
vides physical benefits and permits psycho- 
logical satisfactions to inmates who are 
mostly from the working class.. The satis- 
faction of doing a job and experience of 
alteration between labour and leisure are 
equally stimulating in the institutional 
setting. 


VP 


What are the objectives of employment 
in a correctional institution? Should it be 
treated as an end in itself or should it be 
treated as a means to an end? Should it 
lead to a better prisoner who conforms to 
all the rules of the institution, or should 
it turn him out of the institution as a good 
citizen? Employment should develop habits 
of industry and also help in the process of 
rehabilitation. If possible, employment 
should also contribute partly to lessen the 
financial burden of running institutions. 

In a sense, all employment programmes in 
prisons compete with free labour. Compe- 
tition, however, can be reduced by intro- 
ducing diversity into the manufacturing 
carried on by correctional institutions. 
Employment in institutions is one of the 
important reformative elements, and _ its 
good effects are very important for lasting 
social readjustment. It is also indispensable 
for the programme of a correctional insti- 
tution. Therefore, private interests should 
not attempt to restrict the employment pro- 
grammes in institutions, and thus interfere 
with the social and rehabilitative functions 
of imprisonment. 
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Unfortunately, our penal code emphasises 
only the time spent in institutions but not the 
output during this period. And in practice 
it is difficult to meet other requirements 
but time, low output or no output has little 
bearing on the ultimate day of release from 
the institution. The quality of labour is also 
mentioned in the sentence of the court. But 
in institutions all that is practical at present 
is to make inmates work hard on given 
tasks. It is impossible to provide hard 
physical labour for everyone so sentenced. 


Therefore, if the quality and quantity of 
work done should match with that carried 
on in the free communities, it is necessary 
to create a measure of satisfaction in the 
work done. Positive attitudes toward work 
is necessary for social readjustment. To 
accomplish this result, the working situation 
should be so arranged as not to give the 
impression of enforced labour. Further, 
building up a habit of work is more impor- 
tant than acquiring a certain degree of skill. 
Habits developed in prison, however, need 
not always continue under changed condi- 
tions in the community. In fact, studies 
have shown that the relationship between 
institutional work records and _post-prison 
employment careers is not very significant. 


Activities in an institution should be diver- 
sified to promote their therapeutic value to 
inmates. Interesting work provides feelings 
of adequacy and success. 


Institutional behaviour almost always 
determines the class of employment assigned 
to the inmate. More desirable positions of 
employment are often given as rewards for 
good conduct. The way things are at pre- 
sent, a hard working inmate who violates 
just one rule is more likely to be subjected 
to more difficulties than a non-industrious 
person who manages to adhere to all the 
rules laid down by the administration. 


Our prisons receive a large number of 
prisoners where sentences are not long 
enough for improvement of skills. We cannot 
expect such inmates to take much interest 
in a work assigned to them for a temporary 
period. Therefore, all that can be done is 
to make good use of the time available by 
employing them in comparatively simple 
assignments. 


Manual labour has been recommended for 
employment programmes in correctional 
institutions because it is learnt easily and 
also because it allows some opportunities for 
expression. Those who defend the intro- 
duction of manual labour consider it as no 
more monotonous than factory labour. 


Outdoor work is the best form of labour 
for those who will go back to work on land. 
Too much indoor duties make inmates unfit 
for outdoor work later in the community 
on release. While it is less monotonous than 
many forms of indoor work, sometimes the 
sites on which institutions are built make 
difficult to provide outdoor work. Such work 
could be developed further as a part of 
plan of establishing diversified institutions 
to meet the needs of different kinds of 
inmates classified on the basis of custody. 
However, experience with correctional admi- 
nistration during the past several decades 
has shown that a good portion of inmates 
can be sent outside institutional walls. 


Occasionally, the administrative and medi- 
cal points of view differ on problems of work 
assignments. The medical officer is very much 
interested in work assignment, and the first 
consideration is the determination of tasks 
within the physical capacity of the prisoner. 


Efficiency is an important consideration 
in correctional administration programmes. 
Institutions are not run for profit; they are 
maintained to help individuals to solve their 
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problems of adjustment. Attempts to im- 
prove efficiency are likely to be more 
successful if factors other than the physical 
capacity of inmates are taken into considera- 
tion in matters of work assignment. Further, 
work-loads for an inmate should be based 
not on the abilities of an average worker in 
the community but on the abilities of a pri- 
soner. Further, tasks should be proportioned 
to allow for individual differences and they 
should be open to adjustment, if necessary, 
on grounds other than the medical. 


While problems of discipline set limita- 
tions on work assignments, it has been found 
that satisfactory work programmes promote 
good discipline. Fewer problems of disci- 
pline are likely to occur when men are 
actively engaged in work. Punishment is 
not very effective as a course of action 
against an inmate whose output is far below 
the prescribed units. Positive stimuli are 
better than negative methods. The former 
help an inmate to do his best and not just 
wry to escape adverse reports. Negative 
methods may encourage the inmate to avoid 
occasions for obvious idleness and at the 
same time work below his normal capacity. 


There is lot of controversy regarding the 
introduction of machinery into correctional 
institutions, and theoretical objections to the 
introduction of machinery are very strong 
indeed. Introduction of machinery need not 
deprive inmates of meaningful employment 
programmes. If a decision is made in favour 
of introducing machinery care should be 
taken to see that the machinery used by 
inmates are not very old models. Training 
on antiquated machines and in inefficient 
methods make it difficult for inmates to 
work successfully in the community on jobs 
involving more modern machinery and 
methods. 


Well trained paid officers should be 


employed as instructors in correctional insti- 
tutions. A progressive correctional institu- 
tion should be guided in the selection of such 
men not only on the basis of their knowledge 
of trade, but also on considerations which 
would finally help in changing inmates into 
capable workers on their return to commu- 
nity life. Here it should also be noted that 
men with experience in custodial work in 
other settings need not make good instruc- 
tors or good officers in correctional insti- 
tutions. 


Because of the emphasis on matters per- 
taining to custody, we find that the working 
time of officers control the working time of 
inmates. Therefore, any effort to plan 
employment under less rigid supervision 
should be encouraged as work done under 
such conditions promotes the right attitude 
toward labour. 


It is difficult to persuade an inmate to 
work his best in an institution. Institutional 
work accentuates problems of monotony 
which is common to many kinds of work. 
One way to get over this difficulty is to 
provide incentives to labour in institutions 
which are positive enough to stimulate 
inmates. They should be paid for work 
over a certain basic standard. The purpose 
and final destination of institutional products 
should be explained to inmates. And their 
help should be enlisted to maintain the 
quality products. 


Evaluation of work carried on by inmates 
generally depends on the subjective esti- 
mates made by officers. This has become 
necessary because much of the work in 
institutions cannot be measured accurately. 
And more scientific procedures of work 
measurement will require the maintenance 
of satisfactory records which in turn will 
require more staff. 
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Should inmates be paid wages? Wages 
do provide some dignity and value to work 
done in institutions. It helps inmates to 
better their comforts within the institution. 
It enables contributions towards the main- 
tenance of their families. Wages may 
provide funds to get started in life after 
release. But, fixing of wage rates is a problem 
closely linked to that of work measurement 
and should be done more scientifically. 


The training given in an institution should 
fit the inmate for wage earning outside in 
the community; training should be linked 
with rehabilitation after release. A trade 
in which the inmate can engage after his 
discharge creates interest during institutional 
life. But all these efforts might turn out to be 
futile due to the difficulties of finding 
employment for discharged prisoners. This 
in turn complicates the whole problem of 
recidivism. 





Section II 


REPORT ON SECTIONAL MEETINGS 


Dr. Sampurnanand — Chairman 
Shri M. M. Joshi — Secretary 
Shri R,. H. Belwadi — Recorder 


The section on ‘Correctional Administra- 
tion’ held its meetings on 27th and 28th 
December 1954. Due to the unavoidable 
absence of Dr. Sampurnanand, the Chair- 
man of the section, Dr. Jivraj N. Mehta was 
in the chair. 

On December 27, 1954, Dr. A. S. Raj 
read his paper on ‘Open Penal Institutions’. 
Describing the penal system in various 
countries and the present deplorable prison 
conditions in India, Dr. Raj pointed out that 
the jails are at present really training schools 
for crime. The penal philosophy has under- 
gone a considerable change in recent years. 
Dr. Raj said that, if the rehabilitation of an 
offender is the main intention, his return to 
society and living as a useful citizen is the 
aim, then it was essential that the offender 
be trained and tested before being let loose 
into society after release. He, therefore, 
pleaded for an open penal institution where 
a prisoner would have ample opportunities 
to show his worth. Dr. Raj said that it 
should be a camp organised on the model 


of the Sampurnanand Camp and Model 
Prison in the U.P. 


Dr. Raj also pleaded for providing such an 
institution with suitable personnel, endowed 
with human touch and sympathetic under- 
standing, and described some of the open 
institutions in western countries. Concluding 
his paper, he advocated the appointment of 
a Committee to examine the U.P. Govern- 
ment experiment in open institutions and 
submit its recommendations to enable its 
wider application. 

Various speakers took part in the lively 
and interesting discussion that followed. 
Most of them agreed and supported the plea 
for open institutions. Shri. Panakal explained 
the necessity for the community to under- 
stand the concept of open institutions and 
suggested that the community be educated 
to accept the prisoner in society without 
attaching any stigma. 

Some of the speakers also voiced the 
opinion that the movement for open institu- 
tions should be carried on with caution. 
Some said that a classification centre is 
absolutely necessary to screen criminals and 
send suitable men to open institutions. 
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Discussion also centred round the type of 
work to be given to the prisoners in an open 
institution. 


On 28th December, 1954, Shri P. N. 
Saxena, Chief Probation Officer, Uttar 
Pradesh, and Shri J. J. Panakal, Head of the 
Division of Criminology, Tata Institute of 
Social Sciences, Bombay, read their papers 
on ‘Prison Labour’. 


Shri Saxena pointed out that the Indian 
Jail Reforms Committee of 1919-20 recom- 
mended that the main object of prison 
labour should be to effect reformation by 
giving the prisoner the type of work which 
will arouse his interest and enable him to 
form habits of industry. It was not to be 
given as punishment. This principle is now 
generally accepted. 

Shri J. J. Panakal stated that at present 
programmes of prison labour in different 
States lead to idleness or lack of proper 
employment of the prisoners due to lack of 
organisation for effective work programmes. 

Both the speakers pointed out that the 
main criterion in assigning work to prisoners 
should be to ascertain to what extent the 
work programme in the jail added to the 
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utility of the prisoner after release. The 
training of the prisoner in a gainful occu- 
pation should be the main consideration in 
organising any programme of prison labour. 


In the discussion that followed, various 
speakers including Dr. Jivraj Mehta, Col. 
Oberai, Shri Chaturvedi, Mrs. Hansa Mehta, 
Shri R. S. Rastogi, Mr. Darshan Singh, Mr. 
B. R. Luthra and Mr. Shiva Shankar parti- 
cipated. The general opinion was that the 
structure of prison industries should be 
decided by a _ consideration of local 
conditions. 


It was urged that the practice of paying 
wages to prisoners should be introduced. 
The wages should be an incentive to adequate 
and better work and where the prisoners 
turned out better work, it should be apprecia- 
ted in terms of relatively higher wages. It 
was also urged that the wages so received 
might be allowed partly to meet the personal 
needs of the prisoner concerned; and partly 
to send to his people at home, if necessary. 
A substantial part of it should be allowed to 
be accumulated to enable the prisoner to 
buy some equipment for rehabilitation after 
release. 





SecTIon II 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


1. The Section recommends that an all- 
India penal policy consistent with the present 
conception of prison reform and rehabili- 
tation of criminals in accordance with the 
changing concept of crime and philosophy 
and methods of treatment, be formulated. 


2. That for the effective rehabilitation of 
prisoners, open institutions should be en- 
couraged to enable properly selected prisoners 
to be camped there for sufficient time, in 


order to ensure their return to society in a 
normal and natural way. Such an institution 
should be managed by properly qualified, 
trained and experienced staff, so that the 
inmates may get an opportunity to parti- 
cipate actively in the management. 


3. The Section further recommends that 
the Government of India be requested to 
appoint a Committee to study the Uttar 
Pradesh experiment of open penal institu- 
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tions and publish its recommendations for 
focussing public opinion in the country. 


The object of an enlightened penal policy 
being to reform and rehabilitate the offender, 
the section recommends that proper facilities 
be given to all prisoners for suitable training 
in such industries as will enable them to 
find suitable employment on release and 
care taken to see that they are properly 
rehabilitated. Production and profit should 
not be the sole guiding principle in such 
training. Training should be the primary 
consideration. The treatment value of occu- 
pation while in jail should also be considered. 


4. In view of the fact that the main 
industry of the bulk of the jail population 
is agriculture or agricultural labour, the 
section recommends that training during 
jail life be imparted in agricultural 
operations, wherever possible and _ that 


suitable training in cottage as well as house- 
hold industries be also imparted to all 


prisoners. 


In view of the progressive electrification 
of the rural areas, which is particularly likely 
to take place in the Second Five-Year Plan, 
steps should be taken to arrange for the 
imparting of training, wherever possible, in 
the use of simple machinery, so as to facili- 
tate the development of Cottage Industries 
and the absorption of prisoners in such indus- 
tries after release. 


5. The Section is strongly of the opinion 
that the practice of payment of wages to 
prisoners as an incentive to adequate and 
better work should be introduced in all jails 
where such practice does not exist and that 
where the prisoners turn out better work it 
should be appreciated in terms of relatively 
higher wages. 























Section III 


PROBLEMS OF SOCIAL WELFARE ADMINISTRATION AND 
THE SECOND FIVE YEAR PLAN 


JoHN BarNaBas 


(Chairman) 


(The speaker expresses these views in his 
personal capacity and not as a representative 
of the organization he now serves.) 


To the President and the Central Execu- 
tive Committee of the Indian Conference of 
Social Work, I tender my hearty thanks for 
their giving me the privilege and doing me 
the honour of asking me to chair the section 
on “Problems of Social Welfare Administra- 
tion”, at the Seventh Session of the Con- 
ference. It was over seven years ago that 
a few of us met in a meeting of the Alumni 
Association of the Tata Institute of Social 
Sciences and conceived the idea of bringing 
all social workers of the country into one 
body, so that in the fullness of time, this 
organised opinion of social workers of the 
land may be of assistance to the new India 
that was about to emerge at that time. 
Therefore, as one of the founder members 
of this august body it is a matter of parti- 
cular pride to me that the Indian Conference 
of Social Work has grown steadily in serving 
the cause of social work and in bringing 
about a social work consciousness in the 
country. To be able to help the Session of 
the Conference meeting in Lucknow gives 
me added pleasure, for it was here that I 
sat at the feet of teachers and where I served 
the city for over five years in the field of 
social welfare. 


But that was a time when organisation 
for social] work was the citizen’s expression 
of his urge to help his fellow-man, to meet 
the community's felt need without any 
appreciable assistance from the State. Today 


we are on the declared road to a social 
welfare State; the Planning Commission has 
announced the first instalment of its plan 
for social welfare, is contemplating the 
second and it is for this Conference through 
its deliberations in one of its sections, to 
help the Planning Commission by a critical 
appreciation of its declared plan and to 
suggest generally the needs of social welfare 
in the second five year plan. 


In the discussions of our section, I suggest 
we accept the distinction the Planning Com- 
mission has made between “social services” 
and “social welfare”. The former includes 
Health, Education, Labour, Housing, Welfare 
of Backward classes, Rehabilitation of dis- 
placed persons and Employment; whereas 
“the principal social welfare problems relate 
to women, children, youth, the family, under- 
privileged groups and social vice.” The 
framers of the subject probably intended this 
section to devote its study to problems of 
“social welfare”, both because the limited 
time for sectional meetings will not permit a 
comprehensive discussion on social services 
as a whole and also because social welfare 
in its restricted sense is more pertinent to 
the scope of our Conference. 


With due deference to the framers of the 
plan, may I suggest that social welfare seems 
to have been given a step-motherly treatment. 
It is because by the time they emphasised 
agriculture, including irrigation and power, 
they were not clear on the place of social 
welfare in the national plan? Their dilemma 
is clear when they say, “To the extent that 
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the accent of the plan is on increasing pro- 
duction, the limitation of resources available 
would restrict the scope for expanding social 
services. And yet, it is obvious that no plan 
can succeed unless it ‘invests’ in the improve- 
ment of the human material. Even from 
the point of view of increasing production, 
social services like education, technical 
training and health bring in sufficient 
returns.” (Chap. II Para 48). Further, the 
plan suggests that the very needs of industrial 
development necessitates a “substantial 
increase in the production of food and of 
raw materials.” This is probably based on 
the questionable premise that economic 
planning must take precedence over social. 
Such a scheme tends to an imbalance in the 
total development of the community. If it 
is our aim to strive towards a social welfare 
State then economic activity is only a means 
to the end that is social welfare. Social 
welfare activity is a necessary corollary to 
economic development and hence the need 
for higher priority to social welfare in the 
national plan. 


Out of a total outlay of Rs. 2,069 crores, 
about 25% of it.is allocated to social services 
in the first five year plan: Education gets 
Rs. 152 crores, Health Rs. 99 crores, Housing 
Rs. 49 crores, Backward Classes Rs. 29 
crores, Labour and Labour Welfare Rs. 7 
crores; assistance to voluntary social welfare 
organisations Rs. 4 crores, Rehabilitation 
Rs. 85 crores, and Community Projects 
Rs. 90 crores. Chapter XXXVI of the plan 
devoted to “social welfare”, covers the 
whole gamut of problems relating to women, 
children, youth, the family, underprivileged 
groups and social vice. It also speaks of 
training for social work, social research and 
social legislation. And for all this the money 
allocated is Rs. 4 crores! This may be 
regarded as essentially for urban social 
welfare. The Rs. 90 crores for community 
projects may be roughly treated as for rural 


social welfare. This may be consistent with 
Government’s desire to emphasise the needs 
of rural India. While I am second to none 
in appreciating the needs of our villages, | 
suggest that in the field of social welfare the 
State cannot afford to treat the needs of 
urban India, even though it may represent 
only about 20% of our population, as only 
secondary. Every succeeding Census shows 
a steady increase in urban population. The 
plan clearly hints at increasing the tempo 
of industrialization of the country (possibly 
in the Second Five Year Plan) and so the 
movement of population from rural to urban 
is bound to increase. One cannot neglect 
the needs of social welfare where population 
concentrates for economic activity. The 
evils which Europe faced by an industrial 
progress that did not pay adequate attention 
to social welfare needs, must be a clear 
warning to our planners. It may be safely 
suggested that the urgency for the State’s 
attention to the social welfare needs of urban 
India is almost in inverse proportion to its 
population ratio, for here there are more 
social problems to tackle. 

The main handicap of the first five year 
plan for social welfare is that it is wanting 
in a plan. It is a fine survey of the social 
welfare problems and needs in a general way. 
it sets no targets, gives no directives and 
suggests no scheme for administration of 
social welfare. One can see targets set in 
health, housing, education and labour, but 
social welfare is given a wide berth. I fully 
appreciate the total content of the plan and 
it shows a clear understanding of the magni- 
tude of the social welfare needs. But what 
is intended to be achieved each year of the 
first plan or at least in the whole period 
of five years needs to be clearly stated. For 
instance, the health plan tells us how many 
doctors and paramedical personnel and hos- 
pitals there were in 1951 and how many 
there will be at the end of the five year 
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period. It should similarly have stated in the 
social welfare section how many trained 
social workers there were in 1951 and how 
many they plan to train by 1956. How many 
institutions for the blind, the deaf-mute, the 
mentally defective etc. there were and how 
many there will be at the end of the five 
year period? How many children have play 
facilities and how many more will have it 
by 1956? One can ask many more such 
questions. 


Obviously, the Commission suffered from 
want of statistics for social welfare planning. 
It is specific data that helps specific 
planning. May I therefore humbly suggest 
that now Planning Com- 
mission should appoint a survey 
committee, with sub-committees in all 
States, so that they may collect infor- 
mation on which the second five year plan 
can base a definite plan with targets. The 
1951 census should have given us all such 
information. It did not. We cannot wait 
till the next census. Though the task will 
ve great, it must be undertaken if we. regard 
planning for social welfare as a serious and 
urgent need. 


even the 


social 


It is pertinent to suggest here that on the 
invitation of Burma Government the United 
Nations sent a Commission to study, plan 
and advise a social welfare plan for the 
country. This Commission, led by a citizen 
of India, after nine months of work has 
produced a detailed report giving priorities, 
targets, suggesting machinery for social 
welfare of the country. I think a similar 
Commission appointed by the Government 
of India, with International assistance if 
necessary, will enable the formation of a 
sound second five year plan for the social 
welfare needs of India. I would earnestly 
recommend, and I hope this Conference will 
endorse, immediate action in this regard. 


Social welfare administration is admittedly 


12 


a comparatively new field of State activity. 
Therefore I hesitatingly pay my tribute to 
those in the Planning Commission and others 
connected with it in planning and adminis- 
tering social welfare, for their efforts and 
sincere endeavour to do whatever can be 
done to promote social welfare within the 
limitations of available facilities, finance and 
personnel. I am sure that since they are 
as keen as any of us in this Conference in 
their desire to do the best possible in the 
field of social welfare they will regard our 
suggestions as those of interested fellow 
travellers. 


It seems to me that in the first five year 
plan there was no plan for administering the 
social welfare plan. Even the plan as it is, 
suggests action for which no machinery is 
indicated. It speaks of the needs of the 
handicapped and ‘suitable agencies have to 
be created; problems of divorce, desertion 
and treatment of maladjusted members of 
the family need to be carefully studied; 
supervision and inspection over agencies 
receiving State grants-in-aid; the need to 
bring about co-ordination in both State and 
voluntary work; thee need to conduct scien- 
tific research into social problems; enquiry 
into funds available for social welfare with 
endowments and registration of 
social service agencies; and so on. But where 
is the machinery to do all this and more? 


trusts; 


The plan indicates the machinery but it is 
not yet acted upon. All the facts clearly point 
towards the inescapable need for a separate 
Ministry of social welfare both in the Centre 
and in the States. In my opinion such a 
Ministry is long overdue. This Conference 
even as long ago as its first session empha- 
tically urged for such a Ministry and at 
subsequent sessions has reiterated its convic- 
tion and recommendation. Our neighbours 
like Burma and Ceylon and other countries 
such as Egypt, China, Australia, the Scandi- 
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navian countries, the U.S.A. and most other 
progressive have already such 
Ministries or departments. Is India still to 
lag behind? 


countries 


The plan itself accepts the need for 
separate departments or Ministries when it 
says, “Well-organized social service depart- 
ments are needed in the States if they are to 
initiate more comprehensive programmes of 
woman and child welfare and achieve better 
co-ordination between the efforts of public 
and private agencies.” (p. 621). Again, it 
says “the Central Government, the various 
State Governments and local self-governing 
bodies, each in its own sphere, have to ensure 
that they have at least the minimum adminis- 
trative machinery for dealing with social 
problems.” (p. 616). The plan then proceeds 
to narrate the functions of such a department 
or Ministry. 


Why then has the Government not yet 
implemented its own plan for social welfare 


administration? Some suggest that the 
Central Social Welfare Board is_ the 
machinery Government has set up. The 
Board is semi-autonomous and it seems 


Government has not made up its mind on 
where it exactly belongs. Its powers must 
be more clearly defined. If this is the 
machinery and if one depends upon the third 
year progress report on the plan, one finds 
that its activity is restricted to giving aid to 
voluntary welfare agencies. A study of these 
grants shows that 620 institutions were given 
a total of Rs. 20,21,000. Though the Board 
declares priority for women and child welfare 
including delinquency, 334 “Welfare” and 
institutions and 286 
and “institu- 


“general welfare” 
“women’s welfare institutions” 
tions for the welfare of delinquents and 
handicapped” received the grants-in-aid. The 
following chart the 


grants-in-aid: 


summarises year’s 





Total No. Total Average 





State of Insti- sanctioned _ per ~~ 
tions Rs. Institution ( } 
Delhi 32 2,12,400 6,638 1,743,992 
Rajasthan 3 4,000 4,666 15,297,979 
Andhra 43 1,72,000 4,000 
U.P. 44 1,64,500 3,738 63,254,118 
Bombay 95 3,51,000 3,700 35,943,559 
M. P. 31 1,08,500 3,500 21,327,898 
Madras* 66 2,29,000 3,470 56,952,332* 
Bihar 17 54,500 3,206 40,218,916 
Orissa 16 18,100 3,006 14,644,293 
Ajmer 4 12,300 3,000 692,506 
Assam 19 1,39,300 2,843 9,129,442 
Punjab 14 36,500 2,607 12,638,611 
West Bengal 77 2,17,700 2,827 24,786,683 
Hyderabad 12 28,000 2,333 18,652,964 
Mysore 34 82,100 2,414 9,071,678 
M.B. 11 30,200 2,745 7,941,642 
PEPSU 4 3,500 877 3,468,631 
Saurashtra 42 66,000 1,571 4,136,005 
Tr. Cochin 19 35,100 1,847 9,265,157 
Bhopal 2 2,500 1,250 833,107 
H. Pradesh 3 7,000 2,333 989,437 
Coorg 1 5,000 5,000 229,255 
Andamans 1 3,000 3,000 30,963 





(*Population against Madras includes Andhra). 


The matching principle is an accepted 
basis for grants-in-aid. While there are indi- 
that the Central Social Welfare 
Board works on this basis the progress report 
for the third year gives no indication of the 
extent of its application. Such reports must 
clearly state the extent and amount of 
community participation. Matching should 
generally be on a fifty-fifty basis. The nature 


cations 


of matching may vary in urban and rural 
communities. But this principle must be 
rigidly adhered to, for otherwise such aid 
instead of promoting voluntary social work, 
kills it gradually by drying up community 
resources and voluntary contributions. 


An analysis of the above chart does not 
clearly indicate what policies are observed in 
assisting social welfare agencies. Modern 
trends in State aid in the sphere of social 
welfare show that the more economically 
advanced a State is the greater is the 
voluntary effort of the community and lesser 
the State assistance and activity. The second 
Five Year Plan will have to clearly indicate 
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State policy in regard to its assistance to 
voluntary work. Will it strengthen existing 
institutions or promote new ones? Will the 
States in India receive Central aid in pro- 
portion to their population and area or will 
it depend upon the economic strength of a 
State? Will it depend on pressure groups, 
political stresses based on the dictum “to him 
that hath, more shall be added unto” or will 
it be a matter of “to each according to his 
need”? The next plan will have to define 
these matters clearly and our section may 
wish to discuss these and offer suggestions: 


Planning for social welfare and its adminis- 
tration must be a truly national plan. 
Without prejudice to conditions as they are 
today may I clearly state that it is my firm 
conviction as a social worker that social 
welfare must be above politics, parties and 
political considerations. A social worker who 
injects political factors into social welfare 
serves neither social work nor politics. It is 
necessary for the State to resist the tempta- 
tion to use social work for political ends, for 
otherwise it only succeeds in vitiating social 
work and corrupting politics. It is therefore 
my view that the second five year social 
welfare plan must be drawn up by the joint 
efforts of all major parties in the country. 
This presupposes the desire of opposition 
parties to co-operate with Government on a 
minimum of social welfare activity in a 
planned and organised manner. In the imple- 
mentation of such a plan it is necessary to be 
warned against political exigencies dictating 
the modes of administration. Political con- 
siderations may demand the need to show 
quick results, but social welfare administra- 
tion will need to heed more the need for 
proper techniques in and values of pro- 
grammes. 


Our section will deal with the relative 
responsibility of the State and voluntary 
effort 


in social welfare. I believe it is 


primarily the responsibility of the State to 
administer social welfare, The more eco- 
nomically undeveloped a country is the 
greater the responsibility of the State. The 
greater the industrial development the larger 
are the social problems, which the State has 
to tackle directly or to see that they are 
adequately dealt with by the private sector. 


In considering problems of social welfare 
administration the present picture shows 
three main factors: the Central Social 
Welfare Board, the Indian Conference of 
Social Work and Bharat Sewak Samaj. I 
have already suggested that if Government 
regards the C.S.W.B. as its intended 
machinery for social welfare administration, 
it is inadequate in its present defined scope. 
It is playing a valuable role in promoting 
voluntary agencies. But State machinery will 
have to be a separate Ministry of social 
welfare at the Centre and departments at 
the State level. The C.S.W.B. can be a 
valuable division of such a Ministry dealing 
with the promotion of voluntary agencies. 
The functions of such a Ministry are stated 
in the plan itself as follows:- 


(1) to study the need for and the efficacy 
of social legislation, 


(2) to execute programmes of social 
welfare, 
(3) to assist, both directly and through 


other agencies, the development of 
social services, the study of social 
problems, and the creation of trained 
personnel for social administration, 

(4) to specialised 
agencies through guidance and finan- 
cially, and to protect the interests of 
society by a measure of regulation 
and control, 


assist and private 


uw 


to initiate pilot projects, or help field 
organisations to develop such projects, 
in order to demonstrate the efficacy 
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of programmes, methods, leadership 
and organisation, 

(6) to promote initiative in and improve- 
ment of social services by supplying 
the information, materials, publi- 
cations, audio-visual aids, etc., and 


to take over social services of vital 


~ 


importance initiated and organized by 
private agencies when these develop 
beyond their ability to manage. 


In other words standard setting, recog- 
nition, registration, training, supervision and 
giving grants-in-aid will be the main 
responsibilities of such a Ministry of social 
welfare. It will also be its function to 
administer and execute the social welfare 
plan both in the first and subsequent five 
year plans, and such plan and its administra- 
tion should be based on policies and principles 
discussed earlier in this paper. 


I regard the Indian Conference of Social 
Work as a useful factor in assisting the 
functioning of such a Ministry. This is the 
first all India body in the field of social 
work which has attempted to bring all social 
welfare agencies and social workers on a 
common platform. It has attempted coordi- 
nation where possible. If today social work 
is seeping into people’s consciousness, if the 
need for study of social problems is felt, if a 
sense of organisation for social work on 
modern lines is desired, if today social work 
has achieved a status, this conference has a 
major and an undeniable share in bringing 
about this climate. And yet Government’s 
only recognition of this fact is by the Plan- 
ning Commisston taking no note of its role 
in planning its social welfare. The conference 
is conspicuous by its absence in the chapter 
on social welfare in the first five year plan. 


I have for long held the opinion that in 
our country social welfare administration 
must not multiply organisations and insti- 


tutions, but must make maximum use of 
existing resources. We cannot, placed as we 
are in men and money, enjoy the luxury of a 
multiplicity of institutions, agencies and 
organisations. In the promotion of voluntary 
welfare agencies the Government should 
utilise the assistance of the I.C.S.W. and its 
State branches. I should like to see this 
Conference usher in a period of immediate 
and continuing cooperation between the 
Central Social Welfare Board and _ the 
Conference. Representatives of each should 
participate in the deliberations of the other. 
The conference today is the main venue fo: 
expressing the considered and organized 
opinion on social welfare matters and as such 
should be the sounding board for the Central 
Social Welfare Board and the Ministry when 
formed. The conference should bring to light 
the need for social welfare programmes in 
various parts of the country and the Ministry 
should help meet such a felt need. Foi 
example, the conference should, on its own 
or on request of Government, study the 
conditions in orphanages of the country and 
suggest practical measures for State action. 
It can do the same in many such fields of 
social work in the country. Generally the 
conference should initiate pilot projects and 
demonstration or model schemes for specific 
needs, with State assistance if need be, and 


develop techniques in such projects. The’ 


State through its Ministry or Department of 
social welfare should take over when such a 
project is ready for wider application. These 
and many others can be the channels of co- 
operation between the Conference and the 
Central Social Welfare Board at present and 
a Ministry when formed. 


I am, however, conscious of the existence 
of different. schools of thought in this 
conference: These in general terms may be 
regarded as (a) the Gandhian school of 
social worker, (b) the trained social worker 
and (c) the voluntary social worker. To my 
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mind there is no basic conflict in these groups 
if the end of all is to serve human need. I feel 
these different schools of thought enrich the 
total experience and therefore the utility of 
the conference. Each group has something to 
give to the other and something to learn 
from the other. The scope of social work in 
India and its need is so vast and varied that 
each one of us has a contribution to make, 
whatever be our thoughts and techniques. If 
social welfare administration in India is to 
be effective and fruitful, the continuing 
interplay of these different schools of thought 
in happy harmony is of great importance. 


The Bharat Sewak Samaj can be a vital 
force in enriching the conference and social 
work by strengthening the third group, that 
I have mentioned earlier—the voluntary 
social worker. I believe the Bharat Sewak 
Samaj is a much needed organization if only 
it actively harnesses the voluntary service 
available in the country. I gather the 
response to the call of voluntary service even 
in poor India has been remarkable. But even 
here the need for a sound programme and 
adequate organisation is of immediate need. 
The Samaj must be a Centre where the needs 
of institutions and organisations are recorded 
and the role of volunteers is registered. The 
Secretariat of the Samaj must help fit in the 
needs of institutions with volunteers available. 
As the organization develops there will need 
to be a lot of thinking that will have to go 
in continuously supplying avenues of activity 
for volunteers suited to their inclinations and 
qualifications. This will then need full 
time trained social workers to cope with 
all these activities. The Samaj should 
very early organise short courses of 
training for volunteers. There is need to 
pay attention to the development of 


proper attitudes and approaches on the part 
of the voluntary worker. Voluntary social 
work must be unmotivated, impervious to 
social status, must recognise the fact that 


once a volunteer undertakes a responsibility 
he is bound by a code of conduct as would 
apply to him if he were paid. This, in my 
opinion, is the task of the Bharat Sewak 
Samaj. In all this the Indian Conference of 
Social Work and the Bharat Sewak Samaj 
can work in the closest possible co-operation 
enriching each other. 


It is comparatively easy to plan and set 
up a machinery for social welfare adminis- 
tration. But execution of a plan is most 
difficult. I am strongly of the opinion that 
the best of plans can be marred by unsuitable 
personnel and even a fair plan can be made 
to yield results if the right personnel are there 
to work it. If India is moving towards a social 
welfare State, if social welfare administration 
is to be effective and fruitful, the Government 
must give high priority to the question of 
personnel in the administration of social 
welfare. The plan itself repeatedly emphasises 
the need for trained personnel to execute the 
plan. There is already a reasonable number 
of trained personnel available. Training for 
social welfare be standardised by 
Government and recognition rendered for 
only approved schools of social work. Train- 
ing for social work cannot be allowed to be 
anybody’s business. The creation of a social 
welfare cadre by Government is of prime 
urgency if social welfare administration is to 
mean anything. Different services have 
appropriate cadres in Government. Why not 
for social work? Social work today is recog- 
nised as a profession and the social worker 
must be given a status, recognition, and 
security. 


must 


Along with this may I appeal to my 
colleagues in the profession that the profes- 
sional social worker in India must now 
develop a social worker’s code of ethics, if he 
is to deserve recognition as a social worker 
and if he is to serve the needs of the country. 
The trained social worker of today is accused 
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of job-motive, lack of human touch, disregard 
for the role of a host of eminent, though 
untrained, social workers of the country and 
so on. They must therefore take immediate 
steps to develop a code of ethics by which 
they may be known and by the following of 
which they may eliminate the cause for such 
accusations, 


A word on financing of social work. I 
believe the idea that social work is voluntary 
and that the voluntary worker must beg for 
money is outmoded. Voluntary welfare 
agencies must be more permanently financed. 
Their precarious existence can be only 
temporarily oxigenised by periodic grants-in- 
aid. State revenue sources must aid social 
welfare more effectively, systematically and 
Secondly, the community 
contribution must develop more healthy 


continuously. 


methods of charity. Charity must be im- 
personal and the community chest is today 
accepted as a means for such organised 
tapping of 
Government must make this a part of its 
A combination of the 


community resources. The 


first five year plan. 


Community Chest and Government funds 
will probably finance social welfare reason- 
ably adequately. 


May I suggest that the section should pay 
active attention to the need for promoting 
social welfare organisation on a regional or 
area basis in the States. There are various 
interests in social work which may with profit 
organise on a national basis. The Indian 
Conference of social work should initiate 
such interest grouping and their organisation, 
strengthen them and in turn derive strength 
from each. 


I hope the deliberations of our section will 
result in recommendations which will help 
the Planning Commission and the Govern- 
ment in their endeavour to promote social 
work in the country. It is my fervent praye: 
that this conference may continue to 
influence the course of social work in India 
by harnessing the co-ordinated effort of 
welfare agencies throughout the country and 
by co-operating with Government in its effort 
to administer social welfare in an intelligent 
and scientific manner. 


STATE RESPONSIBILITY FOR SOCIAL WORK 


Suri K. A. Garoor, HyDERABAD 


lo assess the State responsibility for social 
work we do not have to see far and beyond. 
Under the Directive Principles, contained 
in the Constitution of India, the State is 
obliged to make effective provision for 
securing the rights to work, to education 
and to public assistance in cases of unemploy- 
ment, old age, sickness and disablement. The 
State has also to secure work and a living 
wage to workers and to raise the standard of 
living and to improve public health. 
Directives to promote educational and 
economic interests of the weaker sections of 


the people, in particular of the Scheduled 
Castes and the Scheduled Tribes, and to 
protect them from social injustice and all 
forms of exploitation, go a long way in 
establishing a Welfare State in the truest 


sense. 


The Western countries faced these 


problems for decades and the social 


reformers paid their full attention to solve 
them. We in India are fortunate enough to 
have given ourselves a Constitution that 
embodies the spirit of social work. 
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In a country like India, which is predomi- 
nantly rural and agricultural in population 
and economy, the problem of meeting the 
deficiences in the economic and social con- 
ditions of the people is tremendously 
enormous. The communities in the agricultu- 
ral areas are more exposed to economic 
dislocations, which are manifested in 
inadequate income, unemployment and other 
problems. Hence the responsibility falls on 
the State to organize social work for public 
welfare and even to encourage, co-ordinate 


and assist private enterprise. 


The concept of social work differs from 
country to country and even from time to 
time in each country, as the society is by no 
means static. It may be generally defined as 
personal service that is directly concerned 
with aiding individuals both to benefit to the 
fullest extent from their environment, inclu- 
ding the social services provided, and in 
turn, to make their maximum contribution 
to the life of the community. It is, therefore, 
concerned with remedying all the deficiencies 
that exist in the relation between the -indi- 
vidual and his environment and for this 
purpose it is concerned with the total 
individual in relation to the whole environ- 
ment. Thus the scope of social work being 
wide and comprehensive, any democratic set 
up cannot but fully recognize it. At the same 
time, it has to be so closely knit with the 
voluntary social services that they surround 
and supplement the State services. In fact, 
the two services are not to be competitive, but 
complementary. They have to merge into 
each other as the State has to allow full 


scope to voluntary initiative in the field and 
also to make full use of voluntary effort and 
voluntary agencies. At the same time, the 
voluntary organizations are expected to take 
full advantage of the resources of the State. 

As the scope and standard of State Social 
Services expand, providing most of the basic 





welfare services, the energy formerly devoted 
to voluntary social services is freed to 
concentrate developing new forms of services. 
The State responsibility thus gets manifold 
as it has to assume both direct and indirect 
charge and to cater to all needs and 
occasions. In a democratic society, there is 
always a call for voluntary social service, and 
a period of transition, such as India faces 
The State has 
primarily to take up the specialized services, 
as its resources are far greater than of the 


now, offers new openings. 


voluntary organizations, while the latter have 
to maintain continuity and carry on experi- 
ments and formulate new patterns of services. 


With the growth and development of the 
democratic principle, the well-being of 
citizens as a whole has become the prime res- 
ponsibility of the State. In the operations of 
a free enterprise system, which is the 
economic base for a democratic Government, 
there are frequently gaps between man and 
income. The labour force, specially the 
agricultural, is not used completely in all 
seasons, for obvious reasons. The small scale 
industries are not full-time occupations and 
hardly suffice the needs of subsistence. There 
are not as many openings in the other fields 
of employment and the Government jobs can 
hardly absorb one and all. Hence modern 
social welfare has to be an attempt of the 
State to bridge these gaps and thereby mini- 
mize the disparities in the economic status of 
citizens and to restore to society some 
equilibrium. 


Ignorance, squalor, idleness, disease and 
physical want are the five giant evils that 
have to be conquered before perfect security 
for all is gained. Besides, there are various 
spheres of social life in which concentrated 
and organized efforts are needed. 


Before I endeavour to classify and give 
priorities to the types of social services that 
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constitute the direct charge of the State, let 
us examine the scope of such services in othet 
countries. 


In the United States of America, social 
welfare is defined to encompass the develop- 
ment and administration of (1) Social 
Insurance, (2) Social Assistance, and (3) 
Other Social Services designed to strengthen 
family life and to provide care and protection 


for special groups. 


The Services comprise Social Security 
Administration, Public Health Service and 
Education. Social Security Administration 
covers the Bureau of Old Age and Survivors’ 
Insurance, Bureau of Public Assistance, (Old 
Age Assistance, Aid to the Blind, Aid to the 
Dependent Children and Aid to Permanently 
and Totally Disabled), Bureau of Federal 
Credit Unions and Children’s Bureau. Field 
Administration at various levels is as under:- 


Direct Federal Administration. 
Old-Age and Survivors’ Insurance. 
Veterans’ Programs. 
Federal Civil Service Retirement. 
Indian Affairs. 
Railroad Retirement, Unemployment 

and Sickness Insurance. 

Federal 


Services. 


Courts and Correctional 

Housing. 

Institutional Care. 

Welfare of Nationals of the United 
States who are abroad. 

Recreation and Leisure-time Activities. 

Welfare Military 
Establishment. 

Social Welfare in Trust Territories. 

Social Welfare in Occupied Areas. 


Services in the 


State and/or Local Administration under 
both Federal and State Laws and with 
Federal Financial Participation. 


Public Assistance to Special Categories 
of Needy People 


Unemployment Insurance. 
Vocational Rehabilitation. 
Child Welfare and Maternal and Child 


Health. 
Housing. 
Health and Mental Hygiene. 
Agricultural Co-operative Extention 
Service. 


School Lunches and Distribution of 


Surplus Foods. 


State Administration. 
Correctional Services. 
Civil Service Retirement Systems. 
Sickness Insurance. 
Worknen’s Compensation. 
Institutional Care. 
Veterans’ Programmes. 


Local Administration. 
Social Welfare - Service in Public 
Welfare Departments. 
Social Welfare 
Schools. 
Social Welfare Services in Departments 
of Health. 


Public Recreational Services. 


n_ Public 


Service 


Courts and Correctional Services. 


Social Services in Britain are categorised 
as Education, Youth Service, Employment, 
Health, Housing and Planning, National 
Insurance and Related Services, Judicial 
Administration and Training for Social 
Service. The Services cover Family and 
Community, Children and Youth, Welfare 
at work and out of work, the Sick and Dis- 
abled, Delinquents, the Elderly. 


The State Responsibility in the Common- 
wealth of Australia as provided for through 
the Social Services Consolidation Act, 1917- 
1951 is as follows:— 


1. Age and Invalid Pensions. 
2. Allowances to Wives and Children. 
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3. Funeral Benefits. 

4. Widow’s Pensions. 

5. Maternity Allowances. 

6. Child Endowment. 

7. Unemployment and Sickness Benefits. 

8. Rehabilitation of Physically Handi- 
capped Persons, 

9. Hospital Benefits. 

10. Pharmaceutical Benefits. 

11. Rental Rebates under the Common- 
wealth—State Housing Agreement. 


In the Social Work done in Denmark, 
great emphasis is laid on rehabilitating and 
restoring to society as useful citizens, persons 
who have suffered Social Shipwreck. The 
Problem of Employment, Labour Legislation, 
Unemployment, Accident, Invalidity and 
Sickness Insurance, Maternity and Sickness 
Aid, Old age Pensions, Health and Sickness 
Services, Special Care, Tuberculosis and 
other diseases, Maternity and Pre-Natal 
Welfare, Public Assistance, Education, Child 
and Juvenile Welfare, Children’s Allowances 
ane. Housing are the subjects covered by 
Social Services. 


Social Welfare in Sweden embraces the 
National Pensions Scheme, Old age Pension, 
Allowance, 


Invalidity Pension, Sickness 


Widow’s Pension, Special Housing increment, 


wife’s allowance, Extra Allowance for 
Blindness, Child Allowances, Health 
Insurance, Obligatory and Voluntary, 


Mrdical Aid and Sick Benefit Insurances, 
Accident and Unemployment Insurance, 
Poor Relief and Medical Care. 


In Switzerland, Social Work is decentralized 
and organized from the bottom to the top. 
It is co-ordinated between the leading private 
associations and the federal offices entrusted 
with Social Work. Health Services include 
Eugenics, Mental Hygiene, Campaign against 
diseases, Tuberculosis Insurance, Campaign 
against Alcoholism, Adult Education through 


13 


travelling book chests and “popular per- 
formances” constitute a major part of the 
Educational Programme. Child and Maternal 
Welfare Activities, Communal Orphanages 
and Reception Centres, Aid to Farmers and 
Mountain Dwellers are also organized by way 
of Social Work. An interesting feature of the 
Social Work in Switzerland is the help that 
has been given during and after the Second 
World War to the populations of war- 
affected countries. 


The Ministry of Social Affairs in Egypt is 
composed of the following Departments:-—— 


1. The Fellah (Rural Welfare) Depart- 
ment. 


. The Co-operative Department. 

. The Labour Department. 

. The Social Services Department. 

The Social Security Department. 

The Housing Department. 

. Engineering and Projects Department. 
. The Mass Media Propaganda Depart- 
ment. 


Oo 


OND 


9. The Legal and Technical Research 
Division. 


The Social Security Scheme provides for 
pensions and allowances to:— 


1. Widows with children. 

2. Orphans. 

3. Totally Disabled Persons including the 
Blind. 

4. Old People from the age of 65. 


In the Federation of Malaya, Health 
Services, Education, Social Welfare, Housing, 
Labour Welfare, Community Development 
are the main components of Social Services. 
Social Welfare comprises Child Welfare 
Work, Juvenile Delinquency, Youth Organi- 
zations, Care of the Destitute and the Aged 
and the Welfare of the Blind. 
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In the Republic of the Philippines the 
Social Service activities cover general relief, 
family case work, employment services, old 
age assistance, medical service, social 
service exchange and gift-giving services. 


Having reviewed the Social Services in 
some of the Western and Eastern countries, 
your attention is again drawn to the First 
Five-Year Plan by which it has been accep- 
ted in principle that, “in its wider sense 
Social Welfare comprehends all the social 
services and whatever may contribute to the 
well-being of the Community”. The limita- 
tions by way of resources have, however, 
compelled the State to restrict its participa- 
tion to the sphere of elementary social 
services like education, health, labour welfare 
and housing. It almost neglected the under- 
privileged groups, backward areas, the 
vulnerable sections of the community and 
those who are labouring under physical or 
moral handicap, backward Classes, women 
and children, youth, the delinquent children, 
beggars by choice, the criminally disposed 
and those whom circumstances have led into 
vice have not been given adequate attention. 
The First Five-Year Plan is estimated to 
involve a total outlay of Rs. 2069 crores. Of 
this, Social Services get only 16.4%, i.e., 
Rs. 339.81 crores. By adding the expenditure 
of Rs. 85 crores on Rehabilitation to Social 
Services, the percentage will go upto 20.5%, 
and this is obviously the proper place for 
Rehabilitation. Community Projects and 
National Extension Services also form an 
integral part of the Social Services. They 
have not been included under this head. It 
would be better if these items are included 
in the Second Five-Year Plan. Thus the total 
outlay will increase proportionately and will 


easily go up to a quarter of the total expen- 
diture. The State responsibility, as may be 
seen here, will then increase. 


In the light of the services in other coun- 
tries, I must say that the first and foremost 
responsibility of the State is to create a 
Ministry of Social Services and Departments 
thereunder to take up not only the execution 
of all the present and future schemes, but 
also to make a survey of socio-economic 
conditions. Research and Training also need 
attention. Passing of Social Legislation and 
modification of the existing laws is also an 
important aspect of the future plan. Provi- 
sion of Social Security is a great demand and 
it can under the present circumstances be, 
for a while delayed and postponed, but 
priorities will have to be immediately given 
to Public Assistance by way of old age 
Assistance, Aid to the Blind, Aid to the 
Dependent Children and Permanently and 
Totally Disabled. Child Welfare will have to 
be organized on a larger scale and women 
welfare should be included in all welfare 
programmes. 


Medical Aid, Public Health Services, 
Housing, Labour Welfare and Welfare of the 
Backward Classes are well on their way but 
they need greater impetus. 


Responsibilities at Central, State and 
Local levels should also be enunciated by the 
State in order to co-ordinate the multifarious 
activities and to avoid duplication. Greater 
responsibility lies on the State for the Co- 
ordination and encouragement of voluntary 
enterprise. In order to achieve best possible 
results the above points will have to be borne 
in mind at the time of the drafting of the 
Second Five-Year Plan. 
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CITIZENS’ RESPONSIBILITY FOR SOCIAL WELFARE 


Suri S. C. Dutra, New Devui 


A knowledge of the social and economic 
conditions in India is necessary to determine 
the nature of Administration of Social 
Welfare in any development plan. Over sixty- 
eight per cent of the working population are 
engaged in agriculture. Majority of these 
people do not own land. They are employed 
only a part of the year, and are more or less 
idle for the remaining period. They also do 
not produce enough to make both ends meet. 
There is thus poverty all round. Economic 
backwardness leads to poverty in all walks 
of life. There is mal-nutrition, disease, 
ignorance, superstition, | demoralization, 
degeneration and degradation. 

Apart from these, owing to long periods of 
political subjugation, there is undue emphasis 
on respect for authority. The common man 
looks up-to people in power for solving his 
own problems. He lacks initiative and has 
no faith in his ability to solve his own 
problems. Since the State had been a 
machinery for coercion, he also looks with 
suspicion at official efforts to solve his 
problems and dose not co-operate with them. 
He is apathetic and therefore lethargic. 
Moreover, he has no clear ideas about 
“Equality”, “Social justice’ and “Demo- 
cracy”. It is this type of people who got 
independence in 1947. Development of these 
people is the main task of the National 
Government. It is in the context of this back- 
ground that we must analyse the working 
of the Five Year Plan of national develop- 
ment, and determine to what extent its 
implementation has been able to arouse the 
people and secure their participation. If 
people’s participation was secured what was 
its nature? If not, what are its causes? 


Let us first examine the Community 
Development Project and the National 


Extension Service. The aim of these is to 
bring about a change in the mental outlook 
of the people and to instil in them an ambi- 
tion to achieve higher standards of life. 
With that end in view, a cadre of welfare 
workers have been recruited. The multi- 
purpose Gram Sewak is the last but the most 
important link in the chain of welfare 
workers, with the Development Commis- 
sioner at its apex. Examining the aim and 
the results achieved so far, one could 
conclude that the achievement is far from 
satisfactory. When the project workers go 
to villages they are frowned at. The villagers 
are suspicious of their motives. In many 
places, they look upon these workers as 
another addition to the already existing 
chains of exploiters and parasites. Some 
people look upon them as political workers 
sent on behalf of a political party out to 
catch their vote. In short, these paid agents 
find little support from the people. In places 
where the people understand the nature of 
the work of these welfare workers, they do 
not join them, simply because they feel that 
these workers are paid for doing this work 
and therefore it is none of their concern to 
help them and join them. This clearly shows 
that there is a basic defect in the approach. 
It also shows an utter lack of understanding 
of the psychology and history of the Indian 
people. Instead of approaching them through 
official agencies, people should have been 
approached by non-official agencies. Non- 
official efforts can achieve much _ better 
results than official attempts. What is 
necessary in social welfare is to involve the 
largest number of people in community 
welfare work. This involvement can come 
only if these people are consulted not only 
in the execution of the programme, but also 
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in its planning. A programme which is 
officially sponsored and officially executed 
can neither enthuse the people nor develop 
their self-help instincts. In these circums- 
tances, no lasting benefit can come to the 
community because the will 
continue to be dependent on the official 
efforts, and will never learn to stand on its 
own legs. That being so, the major objective 
of the development plan would remain un- 
fulfilled whatever may be the cost. Material 
gains are nothing; what is necessary is a 
moral and mental change. It is not enough 
that so many thousand acres of land have 


community 


been brought under cultivation or so many 
compost pits have been dug. What is neces- 
sary is how many people have been involved 
in the development and welfare work. While 
we are talking of vast gains, we find that 
fissiparous tendencies are raising their ugly 
head. Casteism and provincialism are be- 
coming rampant. Instead morals 
being developed, corruption and inefficiency 
are becoming glaring. It is, therefore, 
necessary that this approach of working 
through official machinery should be replaced 
in the second Five Year Plan. 

Apart from the the 
approach, one more defect in the adminis- 
trasion is discernible. The pivot of all this 
development and welfare work is the village 
level worker. It is his job to be in contact 
with the people, to enthuse them, to get their 
cooperation and to try and develop demo- 
cratic ways of life among them. Neither by 
education nor training and experience is 
he capable of doing this work. While we 
expect him to inculcate amongst the peopie 
“democratic living”, he is seldom allowed to 
act democratically. He is treated as the 
smallest cog in the administrative machinery 
and ordered about. He gets the plan ready- 
made from the top, to be implemented, 
targets to be reached and figures to be 


of our 


basic defect in 


reported to the Headquarters. No attempt 
is made to look to the method of work. A 
person who is supposed to develop “demo- 
cracy in life’ must himself be convinced of 
it and be able to put it in actual practice. 
It is much better for the villagers to draw 
their own development plan and execute it 
than for an outside authority to prepare a 
plan for them. Till the villagers are able to 
plan and execute it, much good will not 
accrue unless attempts are made to educate 
them, so that they are enabled to perform 
these functions. Then alone can we have 
democracy; otherwise, in view of their present 
conditions they will continue to look upon 
the government to do everything for them, 
without they themselves contributing any- 
thing. 

Let us now take the cooperative movement, 
an indispensable instrument of planned 
action in democracy. The latest progress 
report does not record any encouraging 
achievement. In cooperative farming the 
progress has been almost next to nothing. 
The latest report says, “that State Govern- 
ments have by and large not taken very 
energetic steps to promote experiments in 
cooperative farming” The report, in justi- 
fication perhaps, gives the difficulties of 
organising cooperative farming, such as: 
“The attachment of the peasantry to the 
land, the suspicion of innovations, disputes 
and dissensions and inability to work 
together”. But precisely the removal of these 
obstacles was the objective of the framers 
of the Plan. It was the function of the 
development workers to instil in the people 
the habit and desire “to work together”. 

Under the Five Year Plan, there is a 
provision for giving some aid to voluntary 
social welfare organizations because it is 
considered that they are necessary for the 
development of social work in the country. 
In the Five Year Plan, it is stated that 
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“Everything that brightens the lives of the 
people, increases opportunities for health and 
recreation and adds to their joy is welfare 
work of a high order. Through the whole 
range of social welfare activity, the emphasis 
should be on stimulating local activities, 
self-help and cooperative endeavour”, If we 
keep this objective in view and then examine 
the list of organisations who got grants, we 
will find that little regard has been given to 
the objectives. No attept has been made 
to work out a criterion for making grants. 


in some cases, the amount granted has no 
relation to the programme. In some cases, 
grants have been made, without examining 
the plan of work. The Central Social 
Welfare Board, which was set up to ad- 
minister four crores of rupees set apart in the 
Five Year Plan for making grants-in-aid to 
voluntary Social Welfare organisations, gave 
in 1953-54 about 20 lakhs to 620 orga- 
nisations. The following statement of the 
nature of organisations, province-wise, makes 
interesting reading:— 





Institutions 
Women’s forthe Wel-| General 


Total 
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. Velfare | ‘V - No. 

et tN (acta een, et acme eee ae, 

Handicapped) i 

a eaioa pee 3 ood aes Sana 
Assam nwa 5 7 1 36 49 1,39,300 
Bihar bs 2 4 4 | 7 17 54,500 
Bombay 14 | 29 24 28 95 3,51,000 
MP; wa 7 | 10 7 7 31 1,08,500 
Madras or 27 | 13 7 i9 66 2,29,000 
Andhra + 24 1 14 43 1,72,000 
Orissa eat 2 7 | 1 6 16 48,100 
Punjab 2 8 1 3 14 36,500 
UF. veel 6 15 il 12 44 1,64,500 
W. Bengal on 4 28 11 34 77 2,17,700 
Hyderabad a 4 3 | 3 2 12 28,000 
Mysore is 10 ll 3 10 34 82,100 
Rajasthan eee 1 2 | a i 3 | 14,000 
M. B. ose 4 4 | 2 l 1] 30,200 
PEPSU eee - 2 wah 2 4 3,500 
Saurashtra ‘onl 10 14 5 13 | 42 | 66,000 
Travancore Cochin = 2 12 | 19 | 35,100 
Ajmer wa l 2 1 | 4 12,000 
Andamans ‘te l | 1 | 3,000 
Bhopal 1 1 2 | 2,500 
Coorg ae - en 1 5,000 
Delhi bed 12 6 | 7 | 32 2,12,400 
Himachal Pradesh | 2 1 i 3 7,000 
Total .. 118 195 | 91 | 216 620 20,21,000 
, | 
| 
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The latest scheme of the Board, the 
Welfare Extension Projects, aim at con- 
centrated attention being given to a group 
of villages. The work is to be carried on 
through voluntary agencies. But in many 
places individuals, well-placed in society but 
having no training, experience or ability to 

» such work have been selected for this 
work. This is highly regrettable. It would 
have been much better to hand over funds 
to one of the several national social welfare 
agencies or even to the Bharat Sewak Samaj. 
Much better had it been if local indigenous 
organisations were promoted to do this work. 

The achievement of the past few years 
makes it clear that people's participation 
had been very meagre. It can be available 
only when the official machinery tied to the 
red-tape of an administration bequeathed by 
sritish Imperialism is replaced by a volun- 
any organisation, free to experiment and 
adjust its plan according to the needs of 
the people it seeks to serve. It is necessary 
to promote and develop such an organisation 
if one does not exist. Otherwise the existing 
social welfare agencies should be given grants 
on the basis of certain criteria determined 


THE FIVE YEAR PLAN AND 


in advance and not adjusted to suit indivi- 
The 
should be given complete freedom to deter- 


dual cases. voluntary organisations 
mine their programmes and their expendi- 
ture. Concretely, the entire money set apart 
in the Five Year Plan for the social welfare 
agencies should be handed over to various 
recognised national organisations and their 
The 


decentralization should go deep down to the 


expenditure should be decentralised. 


level of a village, so that every individual 
villager can have a say in administering 
those funds and planning village welfare 
programme. 

To ensure public cooperation and to give 
the villager a hand in determining his needs 
and their solution, it is necessary to leave the 
drawing up of development programmes to 
the local people. The official should act as 
a sort of help and the representative of the 
national organisation, who may be a local 
man, should ensure necessary superinten- 
dence of fund, etc. In short unless decentra- 
lization in planning and administration takes 
place, we will neither bring about a mental 
change, nor establish democracy nor be able 


to banish poverty, disease and ignorance. 


CITIZEN'S RESPONSIBILITY 


Mrs. MirHAN LAM, BoMBAy 


The Five-Year Plan of the Government 
of India is a well thought out scheme, aimed 
at the fuller development of all the resources 
of the country, both private and public, so 
as to make the country self-sufficient and 
raise the standard of living of the people. 
Every citizen has an important part to play 
in it. It will not be out of place here to give 
a short historical sketch of the development 
of social welfare activities in the country 
before the formulation of the Plan. 


The first spurt of welfare activities by 
private citizens started in the first quarter 
of this century. The famines and plagues 
whjch ravaged the country in the last fifteen 
years of the last century shook many people 
out of their complacency. The spread of 
western education and the advent of the 
movement for Home Rule and later of Inde- 
pendence awakened the people to their 
responsibilities and some all-India bodies 
like the Ramakrishna Mission, the Servants 
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of India Society, etc., began to be formed. 
Women’s associations grew up in bigger 
cities. The first All-India women’s association 
was formed by Mrs. Annie Besant, Mrs. Jine- 
rajadasa and Mrs. Cousins—-the Women’s 
India Association in 1916, with the object 
of educating women to their rights and 
1923, the National 
Council of Women in India was formed as 


responsibilities. In 


India 
1927. 
Later, under the inspiration of Gandhiji, 


a federating body while the All 
Women’s Conference was started in 


many more voluntary asociations like the 
Harijan Sevak Sangh, Kasturba Trust, 
Gandhi into existence. 
Gandhiji rightly saw that social ameliora- 
tion of the people must go hand in hand 


Seva Sena came 


with the struggle for freedom. 


I will now describe the work of some of 
the important bodies and show how private 
citizens have helped in running and financing 
I shall deal mainly with 
the activities of societies dealing with women 
and children, as I am more familiar with 


various projects. 


them. 


The Red Cross—Though started and run 
for a long time by European personnel, the 
Red Cross is now as much an Indian orga- 
the Indian Officers as any 
other. It is the single largest organisation 
with 25 State, 326 District and Sub-district 
Its total membership (Adults) 
It renders yeoman service in 
For instance, 


nisation with 


branches. 
is 49,433. 
times of national calamities. 
last year State and District branches under- 
took prompt work during the floods in the 
Godavari District of South India, in Bihar, 
U.P., Punjab and Bombay. 


Apart from its routine work, the Associa- 
tion gives substantial help to Ramakrishna 
missions, hospitals and other associations by 
supplying them free milk powder, medicines, 
dressings and other medical equipment. In 


rome cases, medical vans, hospital equip- 
ment and club equipment are also provided. 
Being part of a world-wide organisation, it 
can, and does draw on the help of sister 
organisations in other countries, in times of 
distress, 


the 
Red Cross was one of the first to realise the 


Besides the work mentioned above, 


very great need for establishing maternity 
and child welfare centres. Its contribution to 
extend and improve maternity and child 
welfare services by establishing clinics has 
been substantial. In 1939 the Maternity and 
Child-welfare Bureau was set up to co- 
ordinate the work of all organisations in this 
field. The Bureau administers its funds for 
training midwives, health visitors and dais 
and gives technical advice not only to its own 
branches but also other voluntary bodies on 
organising and improving clinics. 


The National Council of Women in India. 
The NCWI started to the 
women’s councils some of which had already 
1920, the 
Bombay Presidency Women’s Council. The 
NCWI really started to function round about 


was federate 


started functioning since viz., 


1923 and took an active interest in problems 
of women and children. The largest and 
most active unit of the NCWI is the Bombay 
Presidency Women’s Council which has 
branches in Poona, Ahmedabad, Sholapur 
and Dharwar. It carries on its work by means 
of Subcommittees. It has been running a 
Rescue Home for Indian women, the only 
non-denominational home of 
Bombay, for more than 25 years. 


Home Industries Depot for the sale of work 


its kind in 
It has a 


done by women at home and conducts a 
Children’s Holiday Library, the first of its 
kind in India for the past 12 years. Its 
members are active in various projects, viz., 
running of eight play centres in various parts 
of the town, visiting municipal dispensaries 
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and markets, running 22 literacy and sewing 
classes in various chawls (aided by the Social 
Education Society), working in one of the 
worst slums of Bombay, taking an interest 
in Beggar Homes and the delinquent boys’ 
home. A child guidance clinic has been 
functioning for the last six months. 


The All-India Women’s Conference.—The 
All-India Women’s Conference owes its 
inception to the efforts of Mrs. Margaret 
Cousins. The first conference was held in 
Poona in 1927. Its earliest project was the 
starting of the All-India Women’s Education 
Fund and the founding of the Lady Irwin 
College at New Delhi in 1932. 


Since 1944 it undertook to run medical 
vans in isolated Indian villages and started 
the work amongst the adivasis of Sanjan 
Taluka in Bombay. At present six such vans 
are being run by the AIWC, three more 
have been donated from abroad and two 
more have been promised. Each branch which 
undertakes the work has to provide for the 
running expenses and maintenance charge, 
which comes to about Rs. 800-1,000 per 
month per branch. Truly no mean achieve- 
ment for a body of women when we consider 
that the branches have to find money for 
their other activities and give help by means 
of donation to run the Central Office of the 
AIWC. In this village medical work, State 
governments help by giving grants. Its 35 
branches are keenly interested in the social 
uplift of women and children. Amongst the 
activities of the various branches are:— 
industrial classes for women, children’s 
libraries and recreation centres (of recent 
growth), creches and prebasic schools and 
child welfare centres. 


Another piece of activity of the A.I-W.C. 
was the starting in 1943 of the Save the 
Children Fund by Smt. Vijayaluxmi Pandit, 
the then President of the Conference during 


the Bengal Famine, when hundreds of 
children were orphaned by the deaths of 
their parents. Help also came from abroad 
and 6 orphanages were started in Bengal and 
are still being run. In 1950 the Indian 
Council for Child Welfare was formed and 
the All India Save the Children Fund 
Committee was dissolved and the funds 
merged with that of the ICCW. 


The object of the Indian Council for 
Child Welfare is to coordinate and help 
develop child welfare services on a systematic 
basis in the country, to collect statistics and 
supply information of child welfare activities 
at home and abroad. Programmes are being 
carried out very vigorously and help is being 
given to newer branches. 


The growth of slums, the spread of cinemas 
and the lack of sufficient and proper outlet 
for children of the underprivileged have 
created the problem of juvenile delinquency. 
This question had assumed grave proportions 
by the second decade of the century and 
led to the passing of the Children’s Acts in 
Madras and Bombay in 1920 and 1924 
respectively. Some other States followed suit 
later. Before these Acts were passed and the 
machinery for their working framed, children 
who committed small crimes were put into 
jail with hardened offenders which, only 
turned them into confirmed criminals. Under 
these Acts, juvenile courts, remand homes, 
probation services and certified schools were 
started to give proper care and training to 
children and turn them into useful citizens. 


The Children’s Aid Society, Bombay, a 
voluntary body which is subsidised by the 
State Government of Bombay runs a very 
fine children’s village home at Chembur, one 
of the best in India, besides looking after the 
running the David sassoon Reformatory 
where older boys are taught, besides the usual 
school carricula, different vocations which 
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would be useful to them in after life. The 
State government pays the society a sum of 
over Rs. 8 lakhs a year for these two homes 
which have well over one thousand boys. 


Another important project begun last year 
by voluntary and professional social workers 
in Bombay is the starting of the Juvenile 
Service Bureau. It was found by the workers 
of the Children’s Aid Society that there are 
certain slum localities in the city from where 
the largest number of boys come to these 
homes. It was thought that it would be better 
and cheaper in the long run to give these 
children and their families psychological and 
other help and thus prevent the children 
from becoming delinquents. 


The National YMCA and YWCA.—The 
main work of these two institutions consists 
of starting hostels for students, working men 
and women of very moderate means, training 
classes for various occupations, clubs and 
recreational facilities amongst the poorer or 
the people. The 
demonstration centre in 


labouring sections of 
YMCA’s 
south Travancore has been serving 67 villages 
for some years and acts as a training centre 


rural 


for rural workers. The physical education 
college, started 33 years ago, is functioning 
very well turning out physical instructors 
and directors. The village uplift work under- 
taken by both these associations is very 
ersditable. 


The Bharat Sevak Samaj.—This is one of 
the latest organisations to enter the field of 
social service and was formed about two 


years ago. It is a non-political body and 
offers a wide scope for constructive work 
Within a short time, it has got a very good 
response from the people and state organi- 
sations have been formed all over the country. 
The main objects of the Samaj are to find 
and extend avenues of voluntary service; to 
recruit social workers, particularly in the 


14 


villages and the small towns. The Samaj lays 
great stress on showing people to do work by 
actually working with them. The practical 
work performed by the Samaj in the short 
period of its existence redounds greatly to 
its credit. 


Work for the Handicapped.—These people 
have been greatly neglected in the past as 
there was no definite policy laid down to 
help them. Of the handicapped, the blind 
always get the greatest sympathy. There are 
two million blind in India and less than 
eighty institutions to take care of them. This 
number is totally inadequate for this very 
large number of the blind. Not all of them 
have modern apparatus and equipment nor 
are most of them run on modern scientific 
lines. The greater part of these homes do not 
teach beyond the primary stage and have 
very few vocational subjects. The best run 
and equipped centre is the Training Centre 
for the Adult Blind at Dehra Dun, formerly 
known as St. Dunstan’s Hostel for ex-service 
men. More attention is being paid to the 
blind since Independence, but a great deal 
still remains to be done for them, particularly 
regarding their employment. Sheltered 
workshops have to be started and more books 
published to relieve the tedium of their 
existence. Lately, the Central Braille Press 
has been set up by the Government of India 
to produce books in Braille and Calcutta has 
just received a gift of a large press from 
America. The All-India Association for the 
Blind has been started in 1952, and state 
councils are being formed. 


“There are very few schools for the Deaf- 
mutes in India, the best of them being the 
one in Calcutta, which is run by a private 
organisation. Their trouble has also been the 
lack of funds de trained personnel. They 
too face the difficulty of finding jobs for their 
‘oys after they leave school. 
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The Children’s Orthopedic Hospital run 
ty the Society for the Rehabilitation of 
Crippled Children is an institution which 
vvorks for physically handicapped children, 
who have suffered from Polio and other 
spastic troubles. The first institution of its 
kind in India, it was started in July 1947 
with very small beginnings. It has now a full- 
fledged hospital with fifty beds and a large 
outpatient department. It does very good 
work in rehabilitating children, both physi- 
cally and emotionally. The School for 
Children in Need of Special Care is another 
institution in Bombay which seeks to train 


sub-normal children 


Soctal Welfare Board.—As can be seer 
from the above account of the activities of 
the various associations and organisations, an 
appreciable number of people, running into 
thousands, are taking an active part in social 
welfare activities. Time and energy which 
could be better employed goes in collecting 
funds and organising shows. Financial 
difficulties in the past and to an appreciable 
extent even at present has prevented the 
expansion of work by many well-established 
bodies which have done pioneering work 
in the past against great odds. 


In view of all this, the Social Welfare 
Board was formed to render financial help 
to voluntary social work bodies, strengthen 
and improve their programmes, and ¢o- 
ordinate their activities with the general 
pattern of work laid down in the Plan. 


A sum of Rs. 4 crores has been provided 
to render financial aid to institutions and 
programmes approved by the Board. The 
Board has constituted four panels to begin 


with: 
(a) Welfare of Children 
(b) Welfare of Women 
‘c) Welfare of the Handicapped and the 
Delinquents 


d) Family Welfare. 


The financial grants of the Board were 
generally awarded on a matching basis of 
50%. A ceiling of 15,000 was fixed per 
nstitution. In the beginning, no grants were 
made for the purchase of land or buildings, 
but that rule has now been amended and 


will be considered later. 


2) These grants are for expansion work 
the organisation. 
}) Each organisation is to get a grant up 
to a maximum of Rs. 15,000. 
+) Institutions receiving grants should 


be open to inspection. 


Applications poured in from institutions, 
big and small, all over the country and till 
April 1954, 1024 applications had been 
received, 621 applications sanctioned and 
103 rejected. Rs. 20,22,000 have been sanc- 
tioned for all the organisations whose 


applications have been passed. 


It has been the experience of many olde: 
workers that there is too much of overlapping 
activities, particularly in towns. For instance, 
in Bombay within a radius of five miles o1 
less, there are more than one women’s 
association undertaking similar activities. 
That leads to tremendous waste of time, 
energy and money. Some machinery should 
be devised by the CSWB whereby the efforts 
of many of these associations could be pooled 
together, so that much waste is eliminated 


The CSWB. has also initiated the welfare 
extention project for villages. Welfare asso- 
ciations are being approached to undertake 
he work of supervising the activities of local 
village committees which have been started 
in the project areas, the finances being 
provided by the CSWB up to 50%, the orga- 
nisation undertaking the work to provide 
25%, the remaining 25% being provided by 
the State. In this way, it is hoped to carry 
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the beneficent social services to rural areas 
which so far remained largely un- 
touched. It is hoped to provide these services 


have 


mainly, though not exclusively, to those parts 
which are at present not covered by the 
CDP or NEW. 
undertaken by the CSWB in the next two 
years. Each project comprises a group of 7 to 


100 such projects will be 


8 villages with a population of about 15000 
persons. Each project is estimated to cost 
20 to 25 thousand rupees per year. 

In spite of the tremendous achievements of 
the State with the enthusiastic cooperation of 
the people, a great amount of work still 
be done. In organising and 
administering programmes for the next Five 


remains to 


— 


Year Plan, greater attention will have to be 
paid to the details of the projects already 
undertaken, In this way, any fault in the 
working would be easily discernible and 
could be set right soon. More and better 
training programmes will have to be under- 
taken, for, on the efficacy and efficiency of 
the trained personnel, depends the soundness 
of these schemes. 

Lhough voluntary workers generally resent 
interference in their methods of work, 
the diffused work of the voluntary organi- 
sations must be dove-tailed to a greater 
extent by proper guidance if the best results 
are to be achieved in the shortest space of 


time. 


Section III] 


REPORT ON SECTIONAL MEETINGS 


Suri JoHAN Barnasas—Chairman 


Surt S. N, Ranape—Secretary 


Suri V. R. RurHNam—Recordei 


The Section on ‘Problems of Social Welfare 
Adiministration and the Second Five Year 
Plan’ met on the 27th and 28th, December, 
1954. On the first day, the discussion was 
initiated by Dr. Radhakamal Mukerjee who 
spoke on ‘State responsibility for Social 
Welfare’. In the course of his talk, he sugges- 
ted the following priorities in relation to 
State action:— 


1. Establishment of technical cadre for 


social welfare administration. 


2. Care of expectant mothers and infants. 


3. Family limitation. 


4. Handicapped people. 


He further indicated that the industrial 
vorkers in urban areas must be assured 
regular income by implementation of a 





minimum wage policy, provision for sickness 
insurance, public assistance and employment 
Supporting the 
Ministry of Social Welfare at the Centre, 
Dr. Mukerjee urged that the Central Social 
Welfare Board should itself make a strong 


insurance. move for a 


case for the establishment of such a Ministry. 


Mr. Gafoor also read a paper in which he 
supported the suggestions of Dr. Mukerjee. 


The second day’s discussion opened with 
Mr. Gore presenting a summary of the 
papers submitted by Mrs. Mithan Lam and 
Mr. S. C. 
in relation to Social Welfare.’ These two 
papers dealt mainly with three factors: 


Datta on ‘Citizens’ Responsibility 


1. Scope of voluntary action in relation to 
State activities: 


~ 


2. Nature of this voluntary action; and 
3. How we can increase the citizens’ parti- 


cipation. 
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Several speakers participated in the two 
There 


support to the suggestions made in the 


days’ discussions. was a_ general 
Sectional Chairman’s address. There was a 
general that the 


Welfare Board and the Indian Conference of 


feeling Central Social 
Social Work should increasingly join hands 
In_ this 
connection, Mrs. Hanna Sen, a member of 


the Central Social Welfare Board, informed 


the section that, among the functions of the 


in the interests of social welfare 


Board, the following were included: 


1. To cause a survey to be made of the 


needs and requirements of welfare 
organizations; 

. To render financial aid, when necessary 
to deserving organisations and to eva- 
luate their programmes and projects; 

. To coordinate the assistance rendered 
to welfare agencies by the 


Ministries and Departments; 


various 
official 
and 

. To promote setting up welfare organi- 
sations, on a voluntary basis, in places 
where no such organisation exists. 


In implementing these objects they have: 
(a) the welfare extension projects for rural 
areas; and (b) the family welfare projects in 
urban areas. Among the new programmes 
and activities proposed to be taken up in the 
iwban areas are: 


Homes for children of working mothers 
After-care services; 

Hostels for probationers; 

Schools for children in need of special 
instruction; 
Institutions and services for nee! 
children; 

Homes for the aged and infirm; and 
and technical 


Training programmes 


assistance. 


Further, in regard to social legislation, all 
existing acts are in the process of being 
collected and examined, with a view to 
making legislation more effective 
up-to-date and in keeping with the spirit of 


such 


the Constitution of India. 


Among the points made by others, the 
following may be underlined; 


1. There was a general feeling that rural 
welfare workers should have a rural 
approach which is possible only if the 
workers are selected from among those 
that have rural experience. 

. There was a strong feeling that the 
experience of many social workers led 
to the need to suggest that politics 
should be kept out of social welfare. 

. The members of the section felt that 
there was need for greater cooperation 
between voluntary and state agencies. 





Section III 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


1. The Section recommends that the 
Goveriunent of India appoint a high powered 
Welfare with such 
technical assistance as may be considered 
necessiry, to work out the needs, priorities 


and targets for the second Five-Year Plan. 


Committee on Social 


This cummittee should be appointed imme- 


diately so that it may have at least a year 
to prepare its recommendations. 

2. That the Central Executive Committee 
of the Indian Conference of Social Work may 
seek the cooperation of representatives of 
the major national social welfare organisa- 
tions in appointing a committee to assess the 
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requirements of social welfare programmes 
in the voluntary sector for the second Five- 
Year Plan. The work of this Committee will 
facilitate the task of the above mentioned 
Advisory Committee. 


3. That while recognizing the importance 
of the Research Projects sponsored and aided 
by the Research Programme Committee of 
the Planning Commission, special attention 
should be devoted to research in problems 
of social disorganisation and social welfare. 
In order to facilitate this, the Research 
Programme Committee should be appro- 
priately enlarged to include research workers 
in the fields of social work. 


4. That the Central and State governments 
should set up a specific administrative cadre 
of adequately trained and/or experienced 
social workers on the lines of the Indian 
Administrative and other Central and State 
services. 

5. That for achieving closer participation 
of the rural population in the second Five- 
Year Plan, the social welfare contents of the 


community projects and national extension 
service programmes should be enlarged and 
that the work of the welfare extension pro- 
jects of the Central Social Welfare Board be 
suitably co-ordinated with the activities of 
the Community Projects Administration. 


6. That in order to improve active village 
participation all welfare workers in rural 
areas should have adequate rural experience 
and background as far as possible. Existing 
workers at the village level, comprising the 
personnel of different Development Depart- 
ments should be integrated into a cadre of 
gram sevaks as has been done in Bombay 
State, and given necessary extension orien- 
tation training. 


7. That due attention be given to the 
training of voluntary workers by organiza- 
tions engaged in social work. 

8. The Section welcomes the constitution 
of the Central Social Welfare Board and 
State Social Welfare Advisory Boards and 
appreciates their autonomous character as 
well as the representation of voluntary social 
workers on such Boards. It feels that the 
activities of the Central and State Boards 
will be strengthened by a closer co-operation 
with the Indian Conference of Social Work. 

9, This Section notes with satisfaction the 
constitution of Departments of Social Wel- 
fare in the charge of Ministers in Hyderabad, 
Madhya Pradesh and recently in the Uttar 
Pradesh and reiterates its former recommen- 
dations for the immediate establishment of 
a Ministry of Social Welfare at the Centre 
and Departments of Social Work in the 
remaining States. 
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Dr. K. S. VisHWANATHAN 


Chairman 


Friends, 

I am deeply grateful to the organisers of 
this Conference for having given me _ the 
privilege of participation as Chairman in 
the panel discussion on “Social Work in 
Medical Setting”. The members constituting 
the Panel are outstanding persons in the 
fields of Medicine and Social Work. I can 
therefore legitimately look forward to a most 
fruitful discussion on this subject which, 
unfortunately, has not yet obtained in our 
country the recognition and stature that it 
deserves. 

Medica! social work is an integral part of 
any medical care programme for the care 
of the sick, the prevention of disease and the 
promotion of health. This broad-based defi- 
nition stems from the present day concepts 
of medical care, which in addition to relief 
of sickness or disability, now includes the 
attainment by individuals and groups, of 
physical and emotional well-being, enabling 
them to develop their full potentials for 
social living. This trend is now voiced by 
leaders in the medical, health, nursing and 
social fields. In the this new 
orientation, the Medical Social worker has 


context of 


an important part to play in a variety: of 
fields. The social workers’ field covers the 
intra-mural setting of the hospitals, sanatoria 
and clinics and the extra-institutional pro- 
grammes in the community in the fields of 
preventive and social medicine including 
rehabilitation. There is a crying need for 
Medical Social workers as much in these 
broad fields of health promotion as in the 
hospital setting, subjected as we are to 
numerous health hazards as a result of ou 
present low standards of living and public 


health. 


Medical Social work has been defined as 

the art of helping people, both through the 
best use of their own capabilities and through 
the resources of the community, to overcome 
personal and social difficulties and to achieve 
the fullest health 
pendence”. The work requires a thorough 
knowledge of the environment and _ social 


measure of and _inde- 


psychological factors useful for a correct 
diagnosis and treatment of the sick person 
in his total situation and not merely in the 
artificial setting of the hospital isolated from 
the family and community relationships. 
The importance of this knowledge in the 
practice of comprehensive medicine cannot 
be overestimated. This knowledge is acquired 
by a psychological approach, painstaking 
analytical study and assessment of the social! 
situations surrounding the patient by utilis- 
ing methods of social casework and inter- 
viewing, in which fields the well-trained 
Medical Social Worker has gained consider- 
able experience. In many a case, the root 
causes of illness or disability lie hidden in 
these social situations and emotional 
struggles. Conventional physical diagnostic 
methods employed by the physicians will 
fail to elucidate the root cause which may be 
psychosomatic. The social data, collected by 
the Medical Social Worker and presented to 
the physician will enable them to plan a 
closely integrated and comprehensive medical 
social treatment. Without the one, the other 
becomes incomplete and often fails to cure 
or relieve the suffering of the patient. It is 
really a team effort between the physician 
and the Medical Social Worker. There is, 
therefore, an obvious need to _ provide 
Medical Social Workers as an integral part 


of any medical care programme. 
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Besides assisting the physician in the 
manner detailed above, the Medical Social 
Worker can alleviate the personal anxieties 
and difficulties of the patient and members 
of his family consequent on illness and also 
arrange with community organizations for 
rendering help in respect of financial aid, 
sheltered jobs, etc. suited to the physical 
condition of the patient after discharge from 
hospital so that the effect of the treatment 
may not be lost by under-nourishment or 
over-strain. The problem of  after-care, 
rehabilitation and home visiting arrange- 
ments can be more satisfactorily solved by 
the social worker who is fully familiar with 
the limitations of the patient. In short, the 
worker assists actively with the practice of 
Social Medicine. In large scale disease- 
control programmes in the community like 
control of tuberculosis, leprosy and venereal 
diseases, whether in the case-finding or 
contact examination programme or in 
medical care and after-care, or in home 
treatment or in mass B.C.G. vaccination 
campaign or in programmes like - family 
planning, maternal and child care or mental 
health or in field studies and research pro- 
jects connected with several aspects of Social 
Medicine, where studies of emotional, social 
and economic factors are necessary, the 
trained Medical Social Worker’s services wili 
be invaluable. 


From the above review, it will be seen that 
the Medical Social Worker will be a most 
useful ally to the doctor, to the patient and 
to the community health services; to the busy 
doctor by relieving him of part of his burden 
of collecting all relevant psycho-social infor- 
mation about the patient, to the patient and 
family by giving emotional support and 
obtaining medical and economic aid and 
after-care facilities. These benefits are being 
enjoyed by the people of the U.S.A., Britain 
and other countries for the last 40 years by 


developing departments of Medical Social 
Work in connection with medical care 


programmes. 


What is the position in our country? Apart 
from a few hospitals in Bombay and Delhi 
and few other places and a small set up 
developed in the State of Bengal with two 
trained Medical Social Workers in the 
Directorate of Health Services to supervise 
17 partially trained Medical Social Workers 
in the hospitals and clinics and one Assistant 
Professor of Medical Social Work recently 
sanctioned at the All-India Institute of 
Hygiene and Public Health, Calcutta, we 
have not made any appreciable headway in 
providing Medical Social service. Why have 
we not made available to the people, facilities 
proved so long ago to be essential in com- 
prehensive medical and health care? 


The reasons for lack of development in 
this field are many. The main reason is the 
failure on the part of our authorities in 
charge of medical care and medical edu- 
cation to appreciate the importance olf 
medical social work as an essential adjunct of 
medical care and teaching programmes. 
Other contributory factors are as_ listed 


below:— 


(1) Planned social work by professionally 
trained workers is a recent develop- 
ment in our country. 

(2) Schools of social work, in the whole 
country, number less than half-a- 
dozen. 

(3) Medical Social Work, a specialised 
branch in such studies, has been a 
subject in their curriculum only foi 
the last five years or so. 

4) The number of graduates with 
Medical Social Work as a special 
subject of study who have passed out 
from all these schools put together 
will be only about twenty. Of these. 
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some have been able to find employ- 
ment in the field of Medical Social 
Work and consequently have taken 
concerns and 


ip work in. business 


other fields. In some posts sanctioned 
for medical social workers in certain 
Institutions persons without the full 
qualifications have been 
This 


insatisfactors 


training or 


employed situation is most 


Another reason that can be adduced 
for lack of development in this field 
is the paucity of voluntary or bene- 
volent organisations which are in a 
position, independent of the Govern- 


ment, to launch social service or social 


assistance programmes utilising the 
services of trained medical social 
workers. 

Unlike in other countries, most 


hospitals do not have a social service 
department as an integral part of the 
The 


facility 


institutions in our country. 


physicians, have thus no 
available to correlate the social con- 
ditions and handicaps of the patient 
in his family setting with the diagnosis 


and treatment in the hospital. 


The medical student of to-day will 
be the practitioner of to-morrow. 


Even to-day the training of the 


medical student in our’ medical 
colleges is disease centred and seg- 
ment centred and it does not include 
socio-medical diagnosis and treatment. 
The 


“person” is 


disease is treated and_ the 


neglected. During his 
clinical training, the student is not 
taken to the home setting and natu- 
rally he has no understanding of the 
sick person in his total setting. Case 
history, as now written by students. 


loes not contain any facts gathered 


oe) 


from the family setting by the method 
of social casework. 


A medical social worker is not a staff 
member of any medical college in 
India. 
teaching can be 
modern lines to include some typical 
con- 


If one is employed clinical 
reorganised on 
demonstrations, adopting the 
ference method of presenting cases. 
In this method, the clinical social 
worker, the preventive and _ social 
medicine teacher and the medical 
student all participate. If the student 
is made to work up case histories 
by visits to the home setting along 
with the medical social worker and 
the social findings ascertained by 
casework are introduced in the dis- 
cussion at the conference, the whole 
teaching will be a living reality and 
the student will get a full picture of 
the social implications of the disease 
and the comprehensive social methods 
to be adopted to solve the problem. 
He will then realize that the Medical 
Social Worker has a most useful role 
to play in assisting the physician in 
the practice of the medical profession 
on a rational basis. 

should be the 


I consider that this 


first step we should take to get 
the Government and managements 
of medical teaching __ institutions 


and attached hospitals to appoint 
fully trained Medical Social Workers 
This 


arrangement will not only prove its 


and give them a staff status. 


worth within a short time, but will 
also educate the physicians and _ the 
medical students on its 
besides encouraging more and more 
social work graduates to take this 
field. The 


usefulness. 


new training can be 
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extended to nurses and to other social 
workers also. 


The Government being the largest 
employer of medical teaching per- 
sonnel in the country, should set an 
example and sanction new posts and 
attach medical social workers in the 
capacity of Assistant Professors in 
the departments of social and pre- 
ventive medicine in medical colleges. 
Further, all hospitals whether main- 
tained by Government or by volun- 
tary bodies should also have a special 
department of Medical Social Work 
staffed by fully trained Medical Social 
Workers. It is very heartening to note 
that the Government of India have 
the lead recently and have 
proposed to contribute the entire cost 
of employing Medical Social Workers 
in hospitals for a period of two years, 
provided the hospital authorities agree 
to continue the employment of the 


taken 


worker in future years. This gesture 
is bound to focus attention on the 
need to expand this programme. The 
qualification and training of Medical 
Social Workers and the maximum care 
for each under conditions in India, 
will have to be carefully gone into. 


(10) 


There is much scope for utilising 
medical social workers in the Direc- 
torate of Health Services of States. 
as consultants to the numerous special 
programmes of medical care that are 
now developing on a state-wide basis 

-the tuberculosis, leprosy and vene- 
disease control 


real programmes, 


cancer control units, maternal and 


child health, etc. 


Cost of employing Medical Social 
Workers.—It is fallacious to think that the 
scheme will add to the costs. On the other 


15 
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hand there are obvious savings that would 


arise in such employment: 


1) The hospital stay of patient is 
shortened partly by the socio-medical 
treatment and partly because the 


social worker is able to find place- 
ments for the patient as soon as 
essential treatment is completed, the 
rest of the treatment or rehabilitation 
being continued outside at home or 
in rehabilitation centres. 


2) The pressure on hospital beds is 
lessened and more new and needy 
cases could benefit from hospital 
admission. 

(3) The patient gets more complete 


treatment, recovers quicker and avails 
of vocational training and is sooner 
on his legs as a working and earning 
member of the family. 

When has Medical 
Social Workers on the scale of two workers 
for every 100 hospital beds including out 
patients and is now employing over 1,000 
such workers, U.S.A. has over 6,000 such 
and have vacant posts for another 4,000, 


England accepted 


it is time that we reorganise our programmes 
to include socio-medical care at least as very 
modest pilot projects in every State on the 
lines suggested above. All the persuasive 
and other resources at the disposal of this 
should be to create 
public opinion to change the present out- 
moded methods of treating the sick person 
as a bundle of diseased organs and introduce 


Conference mobilised 


in its place the new broad concept of medico- 
social diagnosis and treatment and employ 
fully trained social workers not only in 
institutions responsible for teaching and for 
medical care, but also in the public health 
adininistrative field in the programmes of 
preventive care. I am certain that the Panel 
discussion on this subject will give a lead 
for administrative action by the concerned 
authorities. 





REPORT OF 


A new feature of the Indian Conference of 
Social Work this year is the institution of 
panel discussion on social work in medica! 
setting. The discussion lasted two days on 
the 27th and 28th December 1954, under 
the chairmanship of Dr. K. S. Viswanathan, 
Professor of Public Health Administration, 
All-India Institute of Public Health 
Hygiene, Calcutta. The 
discussion was purely educational. 


and 


object of this 


Members of this panel were:— 


1. Col. R. K. Tandon, Superintendent, 
Gandhi Memorial Hospital, Lucknow. 
Dr. B. B. Yodh, Professor of Medi- 
cine, Medical College 
Hony. Specialist in Medicine, J. J. 
Hospital, Bombay. 

Dr. H. Romero, WHO Consultant 
Professor of Social Medicine, Aill- 
India Institute of Public Health and 
Hygiene, Calcutta. 
Shri K. V. Rajan, 
Nur Manzil, 
Lucknow. 
Dr. Miss G. R. Banerjee, Tata Insti- 
tute of Social Sciences, Bombay. 


Grant and 


Psychoanalyst, 


Psychiatric Centre, 


The Secretary of this panel was Miss 
Ammu K. Menon, Faculty of Social Work 
Baroda University. 


While opening the panel discussion, Dr. 
stated that Medical Social 
Work is an integral part of any medical care 
programme for the care of the sick, the pre- 
vention of disease and the promotion of 
health. In the context of this new orientation 
the Medical Social Worker’s field, covers 
not only hospital setting, but also various 
health programmes. 


Viswanathan 


THE PANEL 


In the latter field, Medical Social Worke: 
has an important part to play in controlling 


various diseases like Tuberculosis, leprosy, 
V. D. and also programmes of maternal and 
child care and family planning. He empha- 
ised the 
Social Workers in the field of Medical Social! 
Work. He that socio- 


inedical aspects of the disease should form 


need for thorough training of th 


also recommended 
part of the training of medical students in 
the medical curriculum during their clinical 
work, so that the students will be able to 
‘tain information on the family and social 
conditions of the patients. 


The Chairman then requested Col. Tandon 
to give his talk on “Non-Medical problem: 
of a large General Hospital”. 


Col. Tandon outlined the difficulties met 
with in a Hospital where no Medical Social 
Department is existing. He felt that the 
administration had to undertake work with 
regard to the social, economic and emotional 
factors of patients or their relations as they 
had no one else to go to. He went so far as 
to say that several hours of his daily routine 
work consisted of tackling such problems 
In his opinion, the Medical Social Depart- 
ment of the Hospital could undertake to 
solve these problems in a much better and 
more comprehensive way. 


At this point, some of the panel members 
raised the question as to how far handling 
the problems 
helonged to the province of Medical Social 
Work. It was the consensus of opinion 
that the Social Worker had a distinct role 
to play in interpreting the social and emo- 
tional problems of the patient to the Medical 
team and also work directly with the patient 
and his family and that she should not he 
utilised for odd jobs in the hospital. 


of some of non-medical 
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Dr. Yodh next dil cussed “What a medical 
practitioner expects from the Medical Social 
Worker. He traced the history of Medical 
Social Work in Hospitals, and how it 
developed at the present time. He illustrated 
how after Medical Social Work started in a 
hospital it was possible to help the diagnosis 
and teratment more successfully. He also 
gave the example of a clinic where the 
students doing case work were very largely 
responsible for getting a hostile atmosphere 
converted into a cooperative atmosphere. 
He also stressed the question of the value of 
Medical Social Work to the general practi- 
tioners. Dr. Yodh wanted to know the 
difference in the role of a Medical Social 
Worker and a Psychiatric Social Worker in 
a hospital. After some discussion, the view 
was expressed that, in the present state of 
development in our country, in case a 
Psychiatric Social Worker was not available, 
it will meet the needs if Medical Social 
Workers are given sufficient psychiatric 
information and clinical demonstration in a 
Psychiatric set-up. 


The Chairman then called upon Dr. 
Romero to speak on “Social Medicine and 
Medical Social Work’. Dr. Romero wanted 
clear definition of the Medical Social Work 


to be first established. He stated that it 
was necessary, if Medical Social Work was 
to start on right lines in a country like India, 
to have adequately trained Medical Social 
Workers in the beginning. He was of the 
opinion that the dilution of quality in favour 
of quantity would be detrimental to the 
development of Medical Social Work in the 
country. Vocational personnel will be 
required in a well developed department to 
assist the Medical Social Worker. This voca- 
tional training should be done on an in- 
service basis of learning by doing. Voluntary 
social workers may occasionally be used. He 
emphasised the need for the Medical Social 
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Worker outside the Hospital setting, and 
said that she had more scope for the practice 
of case work, group work, and community 
organisation in such a set-up. 


At this stage, at Dr. Romero’s request, the 
discussion which was so far confined to the 
members of the panel, was thrown open to 
the audience, so as to stimulate free 
expression of views. Several questions were 
raised by the audience regarding the role of 
Medical Social Worker and her training, and 
also the role of voluntary workers in 
hospitals. These were answered by the mem- 
bers of the panel. Members of the Panel 
discussed the broad outlines of the content of 
the Medical Social Work curriculum and also 
threw light on the distinct role of the 
voluntary worker in the hospital. It was 
felt. that voluntary Social Workers should 
work under the guidance of the trained 
Medical Social Worker, in such work as the 
organisation of hospital library for patients, 
entertainment programmes in wards, etc. 


Mr. K. V. Rajan was then called upon to 
read his paper on “Psychological and Psychi- 
atric problems faced by a Medical Social 
Worker’. He pointed out that a large percen- 
tage of the patients admitted to the General 
Hospital have psychological difficulties and 
that every somatic complaint has _ its 
psychological component. Illness may be 
caused as an escape from reality. They have 
to be understood as such and have to be 
differentiated from other illnesses. Some of 
the illnesses could not be cured with 
psychological aid. Psychological balance is 
more often disturbed in a family where there 
are financial and other troubles. He thought 
that the Medical Social Worker could help 
the patients in various ways, for example, re- 
assurance where there is fear of the hospital 
or of surgical procedures. He was of the 
opinion that a Medical Social Worker should 
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have a psychological background of a parti- 
cular type. She must be able to develop the 
art of patient listening and sympathetic un- 
derstanding. She should not project her own 
problems while trying to understand the 
patient's problems. She must be able to 
maintain a neutral attitude. He stressed that 
a considerable amount of psychiatric know- 
ledge was required for a Medical Social 
Worker. It was only for a small number of 
ease that 


psycho-analyst or specialised 


psychiatric treatment was necessary. 


At this stage, it was pointed out by the 
members and visitors that due consideration 
was now being given to the qualities 
mentioned by Mr. Rajan in the selection of 
candidates for Medical Social Work by the 


Schools of Social Work. 


Ur. Miss Banerjee was the last speaker. 
While talking on “Social work in the Medical 
Setting and the organisation of the Hospital 
Social Work Department.” she pointed out 
how the concept of Medical Social Work has 
undergone change in recent years. Formerly, 
it was mostly confined to the problems of ill- 
health but today it has wider connotation. 
It deals with the problems of health as such 
and not only of illness. Discussing her experi- 
ences of Medical Social Work in hospitals, 
she referred to the various difficulties that the 
Medical Social Worker had to face, mostly 
because of lack of clear conception of the 
role of Medical Social Worker on the part of 
various members of the medical team. She 
pointed out clearly the requirements of the 
Social Service Department in a hospital; that 
it would be necessary to provide an office 
room for the use of the Social Worker, so 
that there is a certain amount of privacy 
during the interview with the patients and 
the members of their family. She also felt 
that the Social Service Department of a 
Hospital must have at its disposal some funds 
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which would be easily available and useful 
in a proper adjustment of the economx 
instability of the patients. She also felt it was 
part of the job of a Medical Social Worke: 
to obtain such funds from whatever sources 
she can tap. The Social Worker’s Department 
should have a definite budgetary grant 
Considerable amount of latitude to pick up 
suitable cases for Medical Social Work should 
be given to the Medical Social Worke: 
Regarding the referral of cases she felt that 
they could be 


referred to by the Doctor 
the Junior Medical Staff, the 
Nursing or other staff of the Hospital, or 


in charge, 
during the ward rounds, she may herselt 
decide to take up some of the cases. It was 
necessary to prepare the atmosphere in a 
medical institution long before the Social 
Department is set up. 


At this stage, the question was raised by 
the Panel whether it was desirable to start 
with one Medical Social Worker for every 
hospital in a State, or whether the pro- 
gramme should be restricted to a few selected 
Hospitals, each of which should have an 
adequate number of Medical Social Workers 
to meet the full needs of that Hospital. 
After some discussion, it was decided that 
every State, to 
organise one pilot project for Medical Social 
Work, fully staffed to promote this work in 
a comprehensive manner and also to develop 
Medical Social Work programme in selected 
Hospitals, with at least one fully trained 
Medical Social Worker assisted by “case- 
who should be at least Matriculates 
and given some orientation in Medico-Socia! 


commence with, should 


aides” 
problems. 


The deliberations then came to a close and 
the Chairman thanked the members of the 
Panel for their most valuable contribution 
in the discussions. The Panel was dissolved 
after a vote of thanks to the Chair. 
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‘Thereafter, the Chairman and members of 
the Panel met in a committee to discuss the 
subject with a view to formulating suitable 
recommendations. The following recommen- 
dations were made: 


Medical 
Work in India is of importance in raising the 


1. The development of Social 


standard of health in the country. 


2. ‘The first requirement is the training of 
properly qualified Medical Social Workers in 
staffed fully 
equipped for the purpose. 


institutions adequately and 


3. In any medical unit, a Medical Social 
Worker should form an integral part of the 
unit. 


+. All 
Medical Social Workers only those who are 


institutions should employ as 


properly qualified, in this field. 

5. It is recommended that in each State, 
as a pilot project, the Medical Social Depart- 
ment be adequately organised in at least one 


institution. This pilot project would serve as a 
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demonstration centre to other institutions of 
a similar nature in the State. This should be 
preferably associated with the Department of 
Social and Preventive Medicine in Medical 
Colleges, wherever possible. 


6. It is recommended that the Central 
Government should subsidise the whole o1 
part of the expenditure of such medical 


social department, for a period of five years 


7. It is recommended that some of the 
fellowships should be reserved for training 
Medical Social Workers abroad for a period 
of two years after they acquire their qualifi- 
cation in India. 

8. It is 
Executive 
should confer with the representatives of the 


the Central 


the Conference 


recommended that 
Committee of 


All-India Medical Association to discuss the 
place of Medical Social Work in medicine 
and public health. 


9. It is recommended that in future 


conferences of Social Work, there may be 
a section on Medical Social Work. 
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were present: 


Mr. K. G. Satyidain (Chairman 

Dr. Miss P. Vakharia, Baroda 

Dr. K. C. Mukerji, Ranchi, Bihar 
Mr. J. J. 
Mr. Sushil Chandra, 
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Mr. M. C. 
Mr. N. F. 
Mr. K. V. Sridharan, Madras 
Dr. Luis C. English, 
Mr. Maurice Sill 
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Mr. M. S. Gore, Delhi 


Miss J. Merani, Baroda 


Panakal, Bombay 


Lucknow 


Nanavatty, Delhi 
Kaikobad, UGormbay 


Jaroda 


secretary 


Recorder ) 


Che following is the report of the delibe- 
rations of the Sub-Committee: 


1. The Sub-Committee on the “Place of 
Social Sciences in Social Work Education” 
adopted, at the outset, a frame of reference 
for its deliberations. The members felt that 
it was necessary to give thought to the 
nature of the relationship between social 
work and social sciences before assessing the 
contribution that social sciences could make 


to social work education. 


The Committee was unanimously of the 
view that a knowledge of various social 
sciences was essential for the proper under- 
standing of the individual and of human 
society and their relationship, which were 


the primary concern of the social worker. 
[his is not a platitude as it may sound 
because there is a school of thought which 


holds that social work only demands a certain 
mental and emotional attitude and a back- 
ground of scientific knowledge is not really 
essential. The Committee was of the opinion 
that the findings of the social sciences had a 
significant bearing on the efficiency and 
proper organization of practical social work. 
While thus acknowledging the debt of social 
work to the social sciences, the Committee 
emphasized that professional social work has 
evolved and is evolving its own goals, techni- 
ques and content which are not extensively 
based on social sciences but have drawn upon 
other fields of knowledge like the humanities 
and some of the natural sciences. It was 
further pointed out that the effective practice 
of social work depended as much on the 
aptitude of the worker as on the use of speci- 
fic techniques. This raises social work practice 
to the position of an act for which the 
guidance provided by social sciences is use- 
ful but not by itself sufficient. Thus while 
stressing the role of social sciences, the 
Committee recognised that the basic imspira- 
tion for social work must be drawn largely, 
as had been the case in the past, from ethical 
and religious sources and the heart as well 
as the mind must pay attention to the work. 

In view of the significant part played by 
the social sciences in the practice of social 
work, the Committee agreed that the teach- 
ing of social sciences should form an integral 
and important part of social work education. 
This is all the more necessary because, at 
present, the undergraduate courses of study 
do not generally provide adequate grounding 
in the social sciences. The task of social work 
education and of instructors in Schools of 
Social Work, therefore, becomes two-fold. 
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It has, on the one hand, to provide the basic 
content of the social sciences and, on the 
other, to orient this content to the special 
needs of social work practice. This neces- 
sitates the careful and intelligent sifting of 
the content of the social sciences, their 
integration with one another so far as 
possible and with the requirements of social 
work practice. The problem, therefore, is not 
merely one of incorporating social science 
content into the curriculum but of selection 
from the point of view of significance and 
relevance to the objective in An 
attempt should be made to avoid over-loading 
and to guard against the dangers of excessive 
specialisation and the emphasis should be 
placed on proper and effective assimilation 
so that knowledge may pass into intelligent 
practice. 


view. 


After having broadly defined the relation- 
ship between social sciences and social work, 
the Committee next directed its attention to 
the question of the specific social science 
content that should form a part of social 
work education. The Committee did not 
consider it feasible, within the time at its 
disposal, to make an exhaustive list of the 
specific concepts derived from the several 
social sciences which should be included in 
the syllabus of social work education. By way 
of illustration and to indicate the line of 
approach, it would like to point out that 
amongst the important concepts derived from 
the social sciences that were basic to social 
work are (i) the “holistic” approach to the 
study of social problems, (ii) a recognition 
of the relativity of cultural norms, (iii) a 
study of the reconditioning of individual 
personality through cultural environmental 
factors and (iv) awareness of the relation 
between modern technological development 
and other social phenomena, which involve a 
widening of the scope of 
individual-group-relationship. It was, how- 


tremendous 
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ever, agreed that careful study and thought 
should be given to this problem before we 
could satisfactorily define the social science 
content of social work education and that 
this work should be done by the faculty 
members of schools of social work in co- 
operation with suitable social scientists. 


3. The eeded_ to 
discuss the difficulties of social science teach- 


Schools Work. 
difficulties consisted of (a) the paucity of 


Committee then pro: 


ing in of Social These 
time available for social science teaching 
during the two-years training period, (b) the 
difficulty of employing full time teachers in 
sciences in Schools of 


the 


each of the social 
Social Work, 


adjustment of social scientists to the special 


and (c) problems of 
needs and problems in Schools of Social 
Work. These problems of adjustment stem 
largely from (i) the lack of clarity regarding 
the respective roles of social work and social 
science teachers (ii) the divergence to some 
extent of their respective approaches and 
values, and (iii) the difficulty relating to 
their effective participation in field-work 
supervision. After discussing these difficulties 
and problems, the Committee arrived at the 
following general conclusions. 


i. Ideally, teachers of the social sciences 
in a School of Social Work should be persons 
who have adequate qualifications both in 


social sciences and social work. 


ii. Since it was not possible to staff all 
Schools with such teachers possessing both 


types of qualifications, it was agreed that the 


next best alternative was the employment of 
such social science teachers as had adequate 
qualifications in their respective subjects and 
had acceptable social work experience. 
“Acceptable” may sound to be rather a vague 
term but the implication is that the appoin- 
ting authorities and selection committees 


should assess the nature and the type of field 
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experience possessed by the candidates with 
reference to the work that they will have to 


do. It was, however, the view of a majority 
of members that such teachers should not 
teach social work subjects nor should they 
supervise the field-work of students. Some 
members, on the other hand, expressed the 
that teachers, 
adequate social work experience, should be 


view social science with 
given the opportunity to participate in and 
supervise the field-work of students, which 
will, incidentally, enable them to do their 
teaching work and _re- 


more forcefully 


alistically. 


t. Once the importance of social sciences 
for social work education has been accepted, 
it becomes important to see how new trends 
and developments in the social sciences can 
be progressively incorporated in social work 
practice. For this purpose, the Committee 
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recommended the following two measures: 


(i) The provision of a forum where social 
workers and social scientists could meet 
occasionally to exchange their knowledge and 
experience. 

ii) The production of literature which 
will maintain and foster proper relationship 
between social sciences and social work and 
bring newer developments in the field of 
social sciences to the knowledge of students 
as well as trained social workers in the field. 
In this connection, the need for promoting 
the development of materials relating to 
Indian conditions was stressed and it was 
pointed out that this literature should include 
short folders, brochures, reports, etc., which 
could be studied easily by the busy workers 
in the field also. The lead in this work must 
necessarily be taken by the members of the 
Faculty in the Schools of Social Work. 


ir ’Minimum Sranparps ror Cuitp Care Instirutions In INpIA” 


This report is the result of the decision 
taken by the Indian Conference of Social 
Work to meet the growing demand of child 
care workers and child care institutions in 
this country to take the lead in indicating 
for the promotion of child welfare, a set of 


minimum standards for the effective opera- 


ration of programmes and efficient manage- 
ment of its institutions. 


Smt. Krishna Hutheesing was appointed 
the Chairman; Dr. M. S. Sabnis, the Secre- 
Sindhu Phadke, the 
Recorder of the Sub-Committee. 


tary and Kumari 


Other members of 
were as follows: 


the Sub-Committee 


Shri K. K. Chandy (Muttabalam, Tra- 
vancore Cochin State) 


Smt. Glory C. Azariah (Uttar Pradesh 
Smt. I. 
Smt. P. Krishnamurthy (Madras) 
Shri V. M. Kulkarni (New Delhi) 
Shri D. V. Kulkarni (Poona) 

Smt. V. T. Lakshmi (Madras 
Rajan Nehru (New Delhi) 

S. Nageswaran (Calcutta) 
Sita Basu (New Delhi 

M. Naoroji (Bombay), and 


Deshpande (Bombay) 


Smt 
Shri 


Smt 
Smt. 
Shri G. Y. Tankhiwale (Jabbulpur). 
After the draft frame of reference, pre- 
pared by the Secretary in consultation with 
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the Chairman, was approved by the 
President of the Conference, it was circula- 
ted to all the members for their views and 
comments on the various points raised in 
the document. The Conference authorities 
later desired that the Secretary issue the 
document to other eminent and experienced 
workers in social welfare and other related 
fields as well and obtain their opinions in the 
matter. Twenty eminent and experienced 
persons connected with the administration 
and operation of child welfare were, there- 
fore, requested to send in their views. 

The Sub-Committee had three sessions, 
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which provided an opportunity for lively 
and interesting discussions and exchange of 
view-points. The Memorandum was unani- 
mously accepted. The report has _ been 
primarily designed for child care workers, 
and yet it contains many things which will 
be of some use to workers concerned with 
the institutional care of the adult handi- 
capped, infirm and disabled, etc. and of the 
youthful offenders. 


The detailed report of this Sub-Committee 
has been printed as a separate pamphlet by 
the Indian Conference of Social Work. 


III “Famiry PLANNING AND SociaAL WELFARE” 


The Sub-Committee on “Family Planning 
and Social Welfare” had Smt. Dhapvanti 
Rama Rau as the Chairman, Smt. Avabai 
B. Wadia as the Secretary and Kumari 
Zakia Khan as the Rapporteur, with the 
following eleven members:— 


. Smt. Pushpaben Mehta, New Delhi 
Dr. Smt. Hem Sanwal, Lucknow 
Dr. Subodh Mitra, Calcutta 

Smt. Premlata Gupta, Hyderabad 

Dr. A. P. Pillay, Bombay 

Dr. U. Krishna Rau, Madras 

Dr. Smt. Sushila Gore, Bombay 

. Mrs. Mary Langford Taylor, Bangalore 
. Dr. Baljit Singh, Lucknow 

. Prof. E. P. Link, Annamalai Nagar 


SLE PrNMVton- 


—  — 
— 


. Dr. Devi Krishna Rao, Bombay (who 
acted as the Secretary at Lucknow 
in the unavoidable absence of Smt. 
Avabai Wadia). 


16 


The Secretary was asked by the Con- 
ference to prepare in consultation with the 
Chairman, a Frame of Reference on the 
basis of which the members of the Sub- 
Committee were to formulate their views and 


opinions which was to serve as the material 
for preparing a draft report for discussion 
for the Sub-Committee at the seventh annual 
session of the Indian Conference of Social 
Work which met in Lucknow in December 


1954. 


On the basis of the replies received, 
Smt. Wadia prepared a detailed memoran- 
dum in two parts, the first relating to diffe- 
rent aspects with which Family Planning 
is approached and the second part dealing 
with medical organization and other sides 


of the question. 


The draft memorandum was then circu- 
lated and discussed in detail and was 
unanimously adopted at the sittings of the 
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the Sub-Committee on 27th and 29th 


December 1954 at the Lucknow Session of 
The Sub-Committee also 
framed sixteen recommendations highlight- 


the Conference. 


ing some of the important findings of the 
Sub-Committee which were placed before 
the Closing Plenary Session of the Conference 


ior adoption. There was some discussion 
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on these and ultimately all these recommend- 
ations were adopted in the Plenary Session 
by a large majority (with 12 dissenting 
votes). 


The detailed report of this Sub-Committee 
is printed as a separate pamphlet by the 
Indian Conference of Social Work. 





GROUP MEETINGS OF SOCIAL WORKERS--REPORT 


At the request of participating delegates 
in the previous sessions of the Indian Con- 
ference of Social Work, group meetings of 
social workers in various fields were planned 
Un- 


fortunately, as delegates’ visits to local in- 


to be held at the Lucknow Session. 


stitutions almost synchronised with these 
meetings, the response to Group Meetings 
was very poor. Originally, meetings of the 
following four groups were announced: 


1. Family and Child Welfare Workers 
——Dr. (Miss) G. R. Banerjee, Bombay 
Miss V. Sharma, Delhi. 


. Community Welfare Workers 
—Capt. S. P. Mohite, Bombay 
Shri M. C. Nanavatty, Delhi. 


3. Alumni and Teachers of Schools of 
Social Work 
—Shri M. S. Gore, Delhi 
Dr. Miss P. Vakharia, Baroda. 


Rehabilitation of the Handicapped 
—Smt. Gulbanoo Premjee, Bombay 
Smt. Mary Nowroji, Bombay. 


Of the above, the first and fourth groups 
could not meet at all and the second and 


third held two meetings. 


The group of ‘Alumni and Teachers of 
Schools of Social Work’ had two successful 
sessions on 27th and 26th December, 1954 
when they decided to form themselves into 
an Association. Shri M. S. Gore, Principal, 
Delhi School of Social Work, was chosen 
of this and Shri S. 


President Association 


Nageswaran Secretary. 


The Community Welfare workers met on 
the 27th and 30th December, 1954. About 
13 persons were present on the first day 
while only seven attended on the last. At 
the outset, some 26 problems were enume- 
rated for discussion, ranging from harnessing 
the services of trained and voluntary workers 
for community development in rural and 
urban areas, regular attendance of voluntary 
workers, legal aid to the poor, services for the 
aged, financing voluntary social work, etc. 


‘The group generally felt that adequate 
provision was not made in the community 
development projects for participation of 
voluntary organizations. It was important to 
secure cooperation of the community from 
the very early stages of planning. It was also 
necessary to rouse the interest of the people 
before developing a programme. As regards 
co-ordination of existing agencies, the group 
felt that this could never be achieved over- 
night, without systematic work in developing 
understanding, respect and appreciation of 
the work of the existing agencies and relating 
them to the prevailing needs of the commu- 


nity. It was suggested that in the initial 


stages the word “co-ordination” should be 
avoided. While discussing the question of 
discovering and meeting unmet needs, the 
group did not favour the starting of a new 
additional! the 
services of existing institutions were utilised 
to the fullest. The felt that the 
organisers of the Conference should arrange 


agency for services unless 


group 


similar meetings of Community Welfare 
workers at the next session of the Conference 
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Dr. Jivray N. Mena 


Ladies and Gentlemen, 


We have now come to the end of our 
labours as far as the Seventh Annual Ses- 
of the Indian Conference of Social 
Work is concerned. The five days, during 


sion 


which the Session was held, have witnessed 
1 tempo of activity, which, I think, has left 
some of the delegates quite breathless. One 
of the encouraging 
thing that this Session has produced is the 
way in which all the participants from all 
over India have identified themselves with 
the work of the Conference. We have tried 
and tried hard during the past seven years 
to create this sense of “belonging” to the 
organization. Of course, at the outset, this 
was rendered difficult by the variety of 
divergent views held on social welfare by 


most and - satisfying 


the different types of people attending the 


annual gatherings. To have been able to 
bring home to them the objectives that the 
Indian Conference of Social Work has 
always represented and to gradually build 
up a common, united outlook has been no 
easy task. We can, with justification, con- 
gratulate ourselves, on this heartening trend. 


Another point, about which I needs must 
make a mention, is the ever-increasing nurtn- 
ber of students or members of the various 
Schools of Social Work and Social Service 
Leagues associated with various Collegiate 
institutions, who have become alive to the 
role that this Conference can play in the 
Indian Social Welfare Scene. Gathered 
here today are such students drawn from 
various parts of India, Burma and Pakistan. 
This is indeed gratifying, and we can but 
hope that they will take an increasing part 
in the work of the Conference and in its 
Annual Sessions, 


Through trial and error methods, we 
have been able to evolve a programme which 
is more in consonance with the requirements 
of the delegates and observers. We have 
attempted not only to cater to the interest 
of people in general subjects, but have tried 
to lay equal stress on small select meetings 
dealing with specific topics of current im- 
portance, as well as on informal group meet- 
ings of workers in various fields. The Con- 
ference, this year, has indirectly been in- 
strumental in bringing into being an entirely 
new organisation known as the Association 
of the Alumni of Schools of Social Work. 
We wish this Association all success in its 
venture and hope that it will gradually con- 
tribute towards better standards in the 
field. 

I must express our heart-felt gratitude to 
all the Chairmen, Secretaries and Recorders 
of the various Sections, the Panel and the 
Sub-Committees for having piloted the deli- 
berations of their respective meetings so 
skilfully. The Sections have done a good 
job of their work as is evident from their 
recommendations this morning. The Panel, 
our new experiment this year, has proved 
to be a great success, and no small measure 
of this success is due to the deft handling 
of the Panel Chairmen and the enthusiasm 
of the Panel members. The three Sub-Com- 
mittees have also functioned splendidly, 
having produced authentic memoranda on 
topics of vital significance in present-day 
India. The only item on the programme, 
which has more or less failed in its purpose, 
has been the informal group meetings of 
workers in various fields. If any of the dele- 
gates or observers have any suggestions on 
this score, we would be only too happy to 
consider them, 
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As the cost of printing the proceedings 
of the annual sessions of the Indian Con- 
ference of Social Work mounted 
steadily during the past 2 years, we have 
been obliged this year to charge a nominal 
amount for each copy. So far we have 


has 


received advance orders for copies of the 
Lucknow proceedings from 65 people only. 
I do hope that the remaining participants 


will place their orders with us today, before 


leaving Lucknow for their respective desti- 
nations. The dearth of material on Social 
Welfare in India is too well-known to need 
any further stressing. The Conference pro- 
ceedings seek to remedy this state of affairs 
by providing valuable material in a field 
where scarcely any exists. I request you all, 
therefore, not to delay in placing your orders 
for the printed proceedings with us. 


The recent announcement of a brand new 
Department of Social Welfare and Labour 
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in Uttar Pradesh has only strengthened our 
determination to press for similar depart- 
ments in the 
Ministry of Social Welfare at the Centre. 


other States as well as for 

Lucknow has lived up to its reputation of 
gracious hospitality and for that we are 
deeply indebted to our U. P. State Branch 
and the Local Reception Committee ap- 
pointed for the purpose. We are extremely 
grateful to the President of the U. P. State 
Shri C. B. Gupta, its Honorary 
General Secretary, Shri Sushil Chandra, an«l 


Branch, 


the Chairman of the Reception Committee, 
Dr. Radhakamal Mukerjee. The student 
volunteers have also been most helpful. For 
all this, we can but “Thank 


Say you, 


Lucknow.” 

On behalf of the Indian Conference of 
Work, the 
Delegates and Observers a Happy New Year 


Social I wish all Conference 


and “Au Revoir” until our next Session. 
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Indore. 


Madhya Pradesh 

Shri Gore Lal Shukla, 

Hon. Gen. Secretary, 

M. P. Branch, ICSW, 

C/o Directorate of Social Welfare, 
Nagpur. 


Madras 

Smt. Mary Clubwala Jadhav, 
Hon. Gen. Secretary, 
Madras State Branch, ICSW, 
Philroy, Cathedral P.O., 
Madras-6. 


Mysore 

Shri V. R. Ruthnam, 

Hon. Gen. Secretary, 

Mysore State Branch, ICSW, 
2, Gangathara Chetty Road, 
Bangalore-1]. 

Nasik 

Shri Manecklal Bhatewara, 
Hon. Gen. Secretary, 

Nasik Dt, Branch, ICSW, 
972, Ganga Nivas, Bohori Lane, 
Nasik. 


Orissa 

Shri S. S. Misra, 

Hon. Gen. Secretary, 

Orissa State Branch, ICSW, 
C/o Servants of India Society, 
Buxi Bazar, 

Cuttack. 


Rajasthan 

Shri J. S. Mehta, 

Hon. Gen. Secretary, 
Rajasthan Branch, ICSW, 
Near Income Tax Office, 
Bhagwan Das Road, 
Jaipur. 


Travancore-Cochin 

Shri John P. Valavi, 

Hon. Gen, Secretary, 

T. C. State Branch, ICSW, 
Post Box No. 6, 
Ernakulam, S. India. 


Uttar Pradesh 

Shri Sushil Chandra, 

Hon. Gen. Secretary, 

U.P. Branch, ICSW, 

C/o J. K. Institute of Sociology 
and Human Relations, 

Lucknow University, 

Lucknow. 


West Bengal 

Smt. Padma Nageswaran, 
Hon. Gen Secretary, 

West Bengal Branch, ICSW, 
1, Palace Court, 

KYD Street, 

Calcutta-16. 








